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in Our Opinion 








PLANNING FOR COMMUNITIES 

F we need an apologist for present- 

ing a collection of articles on plan- 
ning for our community life—physical 
and social, we have found one in a 
most unexpected place. An article 
on “The Massey Report” in The Cana- 
dian Banker “Some com- 
munities others are made. 
Canada is one that has been made, 
a country of a plan... . There could 
have been no Canada without plan- 
ning, planning of the most careful 
and ambitious nature.” 

Professor A. R. M. Lower, the 
author of the article, has used the 
Massey Report as a peg on which 


begins: 


grow, 


to hang some characteristically stimu- 
lating observations on the way in 
which Canadians have evolved a pat- 
tern of socialized planning, within 
which individualism can make its own 
large contribution. 
The Canadian people have, in fact, 
virtually without knowing it, worked out 
a way of life unique in the modern world: 
in their own practical, unvocal way, they 
have found a way of combining collec- 
tivism united 
effort of the community and the personal 
efforts of The Canadian 


compromise may be destined to provide 


and individualism, the 


citizens 


a solution for the major problem of our 
times, this stress between the general will 
as expressed in the state, and the mullti- 
plicity of individual wills, the laisser- 
faire society. 

This pattern of collectivism plus 
individualism. of “united effort of the 
community and the personal efforts 
of citizens,” would seem to be the 
answer to our problems in the field 


of community building as well as 
in railroads, air transport and 
broadcasting. The lesson is plain for 
all to read in the articles we have 
gathered here, written by people well 
qualified to report what has happened 
or should happen to urban and rural 
communities: unless we get together 
to plan for the kinds of communities 
we want, we will have the kinds of 
communities nobody wants. In this 
area, as in the others mentioned by 
Dr. Lower, the Canadian people is 
choosing in favor of planning. 

Too often people think of com- 
munity planning simply in terms of 
housing. Though a place to live may 
be the first requirement we make of 
a community, it is only the first of a 
long list. In fact, statistics might be 
used to prove that we care more about 
having a car than a house, and conse- 
quently that highways and parking 
facilities are more important to us 
than sewers or schools. There are now 
almost three million cars in Canada 
(seventy percent more vehicles than 
before the war) and only three and a 
half million homes! Well, if we pre- 
fer cars to houses, we'll have to make 
our plans accordingly. 

It is hard to think of any field 
where there has been less public edu- 
cation as to the public good than in 
this field of community planning, or 
any field where the public good is 
more apt to come into conflict with 
private self-interest. People may have 
read articles on the problems of hous- 
ing for the aged (though we can’t be 





sure they read beyond the headlines). 
but they don’t want rest or nursing 
homes permitted by the Zoning By- 
for their district. 
all see the value of through high- 
ways, but they don't 
leafs near their homes. 


Law Car drivers 


want clover 

Conspicuous by its absence is an 
article on community planning for 
This should be the 
climax of a group of articles on plan- 


adult education. 


ning in an adult education journal. 
Its absence speaks volumes. Where in 
Canada is the community which has 
a plan for meeting its total adult edu- 
Where, in fact, is the 
community which knows what those 


needs are? 


cation needs? 


Perhaps there is one, or are sev- 
eral. If so they must be too busy at 
We 


hope they will read this and answer 


home to talk about themselves. 


our appeal for the good news. 


PLANNING FOR CULTURE 

The compulsion to planning comes, 
Professor Lower says, from “the one 
determining motive that runs through 
all Canadian history, in both French 
and English Canada, which is simply 
never to become a part of the United 
States.” The relevance of this line 
of reasoning to the Massey Report is 
obvious. The Report is the plan for 
maintaining the identity of Canadian 
cultural life in the face of the aggres- 
sive generosity of our powerful neigh- 
bor. We are glad to be able to quote 
Professor Lower on the subject of 
the Canada Council. We have said 
our say on that subject in every way 
we can think of. However, we have 
no intention of dropping the subject, 
so we eagerly seize on the comments 
of another pen. 


2 


the de- 


cision was the examination of what other 


One interesting influence on 


countries are doing, more particularly 
Great Britain. The generosity of national 
the Arts of 
Britain is strong testimony to the weight 


support to Council Great 


which the mature political mind of the 
old of the 


spirit, those intangibles upon which, in 


country attaches to things 
a much more subtle way than upon ma- 
terial things, a nation’s existence depends. 
The 
those of encouraging, advising and, in 
carefully 


Arts Council’s functions would be 


extending 
money aid. A great society such as our 


investigated cases, 
Royal Society, struggling along year by 
year at only a minimum of efficiency. 
might then not have to go hat in hand 
to Americans for charity to help it keep 
alive. Nothing indeed is more degrading 
than the way in which Canadians trying 
to build a civilization here, and failing 
to secure help from our own people of 
means, are forced to accept assistance 
from across the line. It is to be hoped 
that the Arts Council, when and if estab- 
lished, will put an end to this state of 


affairs. 

Adult education in Canada would 
be very degraded indeed if it were 
degrading for Canadians to accept 
help from American foundations. We 
cannot accept such an inference. Such 
enterprises as the Antigonish move- 
ment, the Banff School of Fine Arts 
and regional library organization 
represent a more than adequate re- 
turn to the United States on their in- 


vestment. Nevertheless. it will be a 


fine day when Canadians are willing 


to invest in such pioneering ventures 
themselves. We believe that day is 
here and that the government would 
receive overwhelming support if it 
could summon its courage to intro- 
duce legislation to implement the 
recommendation of the Report. 





CANADA AND UNESCO 

Canada’s delegation to the seventh 
annual conference of UNEsco held in 
Paris November 12 to December 10 
headed by Dr. Victor Doré, 
Minister to Switzerland 
and Austria. Other members of the 
delegation were: Mr. E. H. Norman 
of the Department of External Af- 
fairs; Dr. Garnet Page, General Man- 
ager of the Chemical Institute of 
Canada; Paul Gerin-Lajoie, lawyer; 
T. A. M. Kirk, M.P for Digby-Yar- 
mouth; and Miss M. R. Conway, 
President of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation. 


was 


Canadian 


It seems tragic that there is no 
machinery whereby these delegates 
can share their experience with the 


members of the various organizations 
interested in 
Unesco, who are anxious to share 


in Canada who are 
in its program, and who have im- 
portuned the government to provide 
a direct channel of communication 
between them and the international 
organization. We have not even seen 
in the press any comments by these 
delegates on this fateful conference. 

Dr. Doré, addressing the confer- 
ence as its vice-president, praised the 
work of UNesco in strengthening 
“the forces for peace” 
through “positive international asso- 
ciation,” through the sharing of ex- 
perience. He cited in particular 
Unesco’s contributions during the 
past year in the field of education: 
its work to eradicate illiteracy, to 
improve technical and _ vocational 
training in about forty countries of 
the world, and to grant fellowships 


Tech- 


making 


and scholarships under its 
nical Assistance Plan. 
His concluding statement was: “I 


would like to take this opportunity to 
you that my Government 
views Unesco with continued con- 
fidence and lends it its sincere sup- 
port.” 

This may have been somewhat 
startling to other delegates who had 
heard from the Director General that 
Canada is one of four countries, out 
of the sixty-five now members of 
Unesco, who have not organized 
National Commissions. 


assure 


In the Massey Report it is recom- 
mended that the Canada Council per- 
form the functions of a UNEsco Com- 
mission, 


-~ 

ANNIVERSARY 

T was no accident that in 1928 

there was founded the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. This 
voluntary unofficial organization was 
conceived as a means of examining 
the position which Canada had re- 
cently assumed as a sovereign mem- 
ber of the world community and of 
the Commonwealth, capable of assum- 
ing the conduct of her own foreign 
relations. Through its programs of 
study and popular education the 
Institute has done much to clarify 
that position in the minds of Cana- 
dians. It is to be congratulated on the 
enviable reputation for soundness 
combined with vigor that it has ac- 
quired in the last quarter century. At 
twenty-five years of age, it is one of 
Canada’s oldest continuous adult edu- 
cation programs, and with the ap- 
pointment last year of Professor Ed- 
gar McInnis as full-time president, 
seems to be going from strength to 
strength. 

The Canadian people are also to 


be congratulated on the services 
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which they have received from the 
CITA. Behind the Headlines pam- 
phlets are well known to readers of 
Foop For THoucnt. For years they 
have been a staple food—and some- 
times the staple food—on the diet of 
informal students of international 
questions. Other services of the Insti- 
tute, less well known, are too numer- 
ous to list here; they were described 
fairly fully in an earlier article in 
Foop ror THoucnt (Doors To Open 
by Violet Anderson, November, 
1948). They usually reach the gen- 
eral public indirectly through the 
activities of CILA members. 


Characteristically the CIIA is cele- 
brating its anniversary by a new ser- 
vice. In cooperation with the CBC, 
the Institute is arranging a series of 
six broadcasts under the title 
“Twenty-five Years of Canadian For- 
eign Policy” to be given on Wednes- 
day nights beginning February 4 and 
continuing through March 11. The 
broadcasts, together with three re- 
lated articles, will later be published. 


Topics and speakers are as follows: 


1928: Did Canada Have a Foreign Policy? 


F, H. Underhill 


(Introduction by Edgar McInnis) 
Canada in an Atlantic Triangle 


J. B. Brebner 


Have We Accepted Collective Security? 
(Canada, the League and the United 
Nations) F. H. Soward 


An Eye on Europe: Canada and the 
Balance of Power George Ferguson 


One Nation Indivisible: The Develop- 
ment of Sectional and National Opinion 
Blair Fraser 


Canada 1953: The Present Position and 
Prospects 


Chairman, Panel of 3. Edgar McInnis 





Planning for Urban Communities 


by Alan H. Armstrong 


F YOU found yourself in charge 

of a colonizing company a hun- 
dred years ago, or perhaps of a 
mining or pulp company today, you 
might have to arrange to build a 
whole village within a year or so. 
Your work would be fairly straight- 
forward: you'd get title to all the 
open land you'd need, and could 
make up a list of the buildings you'd 
want, and then prepare a map show- 
ing where they should be put on the 
In other words, you'd find 
yourself planning a town. But your 
job, no matter how well you did it, 
would not constitute a very useful 
lesson for the people in the ordinary 
town hall: I mean those people whose 


site. 


duty it is to get some sort of order 
in a place where thousands of indi- 
viduals hold title to little scraps of 
land, where there are miles of streets 
and hundreds of old structures stand- 
ing about them, and where there is 
simply no such thing as a complete 
list of what’s-to-be-built-where in the 
next month, let alone the next year. 

When put that way, the possibility 
of applying foresight in the growth 
and change of our older cities seems 
pretty hopeless. And yet we all seem 
to want that kind of foresight. 

We see more clearly than we once 
did the interdependence between all 
those simple things that individual 
land-owners do in a city. For ex- 
ample, suppose a chain grocery firm 


decides (as they do every week) to 
place a supermarket alongside the 
highway leading out of a major 
city. They'll buy enough land for 
customers’ car-parking, and for ex- 
pansion. Other merchants see their 
chance to set up profitable shops on 
adjoining lots, and presently there’s 
a full-blown shopping center—with 
branch bank, sub-post office, barber 
shop and all the rest. 

Now to be within a quarter of an 
hour of a shopping center like that 
will add value to suburban houses for 
sale: so merchant housebuilders come 
around to the market gardeners in the 
vicinity with offers for their land 
that sound better than the prospects 
of keeping it in apples or celery. 
Pretty soon there are scores of new 
families living in new houses round 
about. Provincial law probably gives 
these families the right to demand 
water supply, sewers, schools, paved 
roads and sidewalks, fire protection 
and a lot of other things from the 
local government. That body, per- 
haps elected by a rural population, 
suddenly finds itself spending more 
on city services than it ever did 
before in its life. It’s probably try- 
ing to catch up on a backlog of de- 
mand as well as to provide for future 
expansion—so the local suburban 
Council must hike up the going tax 
rate, and borrow heavily against fu- 
ture taxes as well. The suburban mu- 





nicipality’s on the spot; it’s at the ex- 
plosive end of a chain reaction started 
Not too many 
people want to run for that kind of 
office, perhaps not too many 
allowed to remain long in it. 


by somebody else. 
are 


In the case of the company town, 
it was the company’s head office that 
was prepared to tie up a lot of money 
in buildings for a number of years 
without getting much return on them. 
In the case of the ordinary “public” 
there is no “head office” to 
stand as financial backer—unless it 
be the provincial government. As a 
matter of fact, we have a recent case 


town, 


in Canada of a government’s doing 
just that. I refer to St. John’s where 
the city at the end of the war 
borrowed from the Newfoundland 
government enough money to en- 
large itself according to a coordinated 
long term program. 

St. John’s went and bought out- 
right a tract of about 800 acres to the 
north, where the city was bound to 
spread; then it laid down a map-— 


and a schedule—of the streets it 


would build, the sewers it would lay, 
the schools and shopping centers 


and parks to be constructed. The 
city’s Housing Corporation set about 
building up the new suburb in three 
compact parts, each one to be sub- 
stantially filled with houses for sale 
and apartments for rent before the 
next would be begun, Extension of 
bus routes and other services could 
follow in the same sequence. This 
orderly expansion of Canada’s oldest 
city deserves more study than it’s 
had, from those struggling with the 
growing pains of younger towns. 


In the last few years, something of 
the same kind has been made possible 


for any city in Canada, under the 
terms of the National Housing Act. 
By an amendment passed in 1949, a 
city can apply to have the provincial 
and federal governments put up the 
money to buy land ahead of the wave 
of house-building, and to put in the 
pipes and pavements at a rate cor- 


‘responding to the demand for lots 


for single or multiple houses. The 
city can thus avoid the cost of bor- 
rowing a lot of money against its 
expansion, just as St. John’s did in 
1944. The difference in the national 
scheme is that senior governments do 
the job themselves, and so they have 
a lot more to say about the details of 
layout than Newfoundland did for 
its pioneering capital city. 

So far, this method—bringing the 
whole job of city design and con- 
struction under single management— 
has been tried out only in special 
cases: in early colonial settlements: 
in the so-called company towns; in 
a few speculative residential com- 
munities like Mount Royal in Mon- 
treal, Wildwood in Winnipeg. 
Shaughnessy in Vancouver; in the 
northern suburbs of St. John’s and 
in the “land assembly” schemes 
under the National Housing Act. 
Altogether they represent only a small 
fraction of the hundreds of square 
miles of roofs and roads, yards and 
lawns that make up urban Canada. 
In the rest of the communities, where 
most of us live, we just can’t see any 
signs of overall management of city 
growth at all. The thing just gets 
added to, bit by bit, at the beck and 
call of hundreds of 
builders, giant corporations and ob- 
scure squatters, with little thought by 
any one of them for the community- 


owners and 





The Wildwood subdivision 
of Vancouver, a residential 
suburban community de- 
veloped by private enter- 
prise (H. J. Bird Co.) from 
a plan (Green & Blankstein) 
which has some unusual 
features: roads all run at 
rear of houses and none 
are through roads. 


wide importance of what he’s doing. 


However, it’s not hard to see that 
the work of a handful of shack- 
builders, or even the misplacing of 
a single wholesale warehouse, can 
cost the neighbors and the com- 
munity dearly. So it becomes a 
necessary task of local government 
to set up a clearing-house in which 
every intending builder can find out 
what his neighbors are likely to do; 
and a clearing-house from which the 
community as a whole can find out 
what services to provide, and what 
dangers to guard against, in each 
growing district. That clearing-house 
is the municipal planning office. Its 
function in life is to bring together 
the facts on how the city is growing 
and changing: its further job is to 
make the City Fathers—and the city’s 
builders—aware of the meaning, for 
and for the future, of each 
change they propose to make in the 
city. 


others 


New claims for space are arising 
every day: often they conflict with 
older claims. Some group will want 
to put housing on land long since 
dedicated as park space: or another 
wants to spoil a fine civic building in 
order to ease traffic movement. To 
weigh all these claims, to satisfy each 


without disappointing too 


calls for 


many 
others, some sort of a 
referee. 

The appointed referee in Canada 
on these matters is the municipal 
Council, for these very good reasons: 
first, the municipal Council is the 
largest single investor in town build- 
ing. (Every time anybody builds a 
single house the city 
public construction $2500). 
Second, the local are 
referees we can get rid of—if they 
make many mistakes. Finally, 
the Council is responsible for de- 
signing and maintaining that net- 
work of connections that make the 
rest of the city’s structures habitable: 
water supply, waste disposal, access 
by well-marked and regularly num- 
bered streets, and such protections for 
the present and links with the future 
as schools, hospitals, firefighters and 
police. Failure in any one of these 
responsibilities can in the long run 
wipe out the whole value of private 
urban property. 


must spend on 
some 
governors 


too 


It's true that Town Planning in 
one sense means the making of a set 
of pretty colored maps. But now we 
mean much more than that, because 
a city with a beautiful book full of 
drawings (Ill not mention which 





one I’m thinking of) can go all wrong 
in reality, while another with no such 
elegant book (say, Stratford in On- 
tario) can show constant improve- 
ment over the years. 

To judge the effectiveness of a 
community's planning by the ele- 
gance of its maps is a bit like judging 
the municipality’s general soundness 
by the elegance of the prose in its 
Minute Books. The real test of the 
administration’s planning lies in the 
visible efficiency of the street system, 
the vitality to be felt in its shopping 
districts, the unimpeded flow with 
which its manufactures can be car- 
ried on, the pleasure to be derived 
from visiting its public squares, the 
peace and freedom of family life to 
be enjoyed in its residential quarters. 
Still, the popular belief that town 
planning is map-making dies hard. 
Nearly all the Acts of our provincial 


legislatures, that spell out the plan- 
ning duties of local Councils, put at 
the head of the list the making of 
what is usually called THE Official 
Plan. 
However. 
three 


when we look at the 
that have grown most 
quickly in the last ten years, we see 


cities 


a different process getting started. 
Those cities are Edmonton (where 
18 people now live for every 10 
there in 1941), Calgary (where there 
are 15) and Vancouver (where there 
10 at the 
In all three western 
centers the City Councils were forced 
to the conclusion that part-time ad- 


are 14 people for every 
last Census). 


visers concentrating on a map out- 
side the City Hall just couldn’t supply 
factual details and workable pro- 
posals at the rate the city was re- 
quiring them. So the permanent 
forces inside the City Hall (with 


some specialized newcomers added) 
are now charged with giving con- 
tinuous planning advice to the City 
Council—advice both as to the ex- 
tension of municipal works, and as 
to the rules to be followed by private 
land-owners, 

Edmonton was the first city to 
make this change in its town plan- 
ning system, and (without going into 
all the fine points of applications, 
approvals and appeals) it’s already 
possible in Edmonton, after only a 
couple of years, to see at what block 
in the city’s outskirts the new plan- 
ning methods began to be felt. In 
other words, by the test of ultimate 
effectiveness offered, the new 
town planning system must be given 
higher marks than the old one. 

Not everyone likes the results of 
Edmonton’s new planning 
methods—but those who don’t can 
take their objections straight to the 
City Council. That means that final 
responsibility for the shape the city 
is taking now rests with those people 
who are elected by the citizens—not 
with appointed advisers or absentee 
consultants, or no one at all. Of 
course town-planning specialists have 
their part to play; but that part is to 
assemble information, to prepare pro- 
posals, to simplify and sharpen the 
choices which the elected Council 
must make. The man in the street 
has a righteous dislike of being sub- 
jected to the rulings of any public 
servants placed over him; but he 
needn't be so fearful of planning 
when he sees that the real planners 
are the Council, who depend on his 
vote to stay in office. This view of 
town planning makes it much more 
desirable, because it’s 
cratic. 


I’ve 


town 


more demo- 





Bigger or Better? 
It's Up to Us! 


by W. Harold Clark 


HE 


gave 


INDUSTRIAL _ revolution 

birth to modern cities, 
and now changes in transportation, 
technological and social evolution, 
have rendered them, in many ways, 
obsolete. The pattern of growth of 
most of our cities and towns shows 
in an unmistakable way that we have 
not kept pace with the needs of our 
present scientific and socially con- 
The of new 
large office buildings in the center 
of cities, the haphazard development 
of residential, commercial and indus- 
trial areas on the outskirts, the toss- 
ing up of suburban shopping centers, 
the traffic snarls within the city and 
the vast spider-web of highways with- 
familiar to 


scious age. erection 


out, 
Canadians. 


are sights most 

Major cities of Canada, and, in- 
deed, major cities all over the world, 
have grown beyond the point where 
they are efficient in terms of industry 
and commerce, and beyond the point 
where they provide happy and satis- 
factory living for those who must 
spend their lives in, or close to them. 

The aim of every urban area, it 
seems, is to expand as rapidly as 
possible so that it can boast of being 
one of the dozen or so really big 
centers of Canada, even though in 
achieving that distinction the most 
important social values may be lost. 
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Many people seem to think that 
bigness is synonymous with greatness 
and do not realize that in terms of 
social values as well as municipal 
economics bigness may be synony- 
mous with inefficiency and waste. 

Here are a few facts that should 
he pondered : 

1. In most large industrial cities 
(if. indeed, there are 
the birth rate is not 


any exceptions ) 
high enough to 
maintain the existing population. The 
only way the urban population can 
increase, therefore, is by a steady 
stream of new inhabitants from 
rural areas, or from other countries, 
and in both cases, the larger cities 
are the most magnetic. Unless large 
families become fashionable, the more 
big cities we have, the faster we 
commit national and that 
does not seem like a very desirable 


suicide, 


goal. 

2. Of the 90 construction jobs in 
Canada in 1952 of a million dollars 
or more, 65 were being built away 
from large cities, There be 
reasons for this, but one in- 


may 
many 
dustrialist recently said that his com- 
pany chose a smaller community be- 
cause “such communities offer better 
facilities, factory and the 
greater personal interests which come 
from community spirit not found in 
larger centers.” 


sites 





3. A recent study entitled “Urban 
Growth and Municipal Finance,” 
prepared for the Canadian Federation 
of Mayors and Municipalities by Pro- 
fessor D. C. Corbett of McGill Uni- 
versity, states that “the per capita 
expenditures of municipal govern- 
ments are greater in large cities than 
in small,” and that despite this 
greater per capita expense and pre- 
sumably greater per capita taxation, 
municipalities in general have not 
been able to meet all the urgent de- 
mands upon their funds. In other 


words, not enough money is avail- 
able to pay the operating costs of 


good city government, of which plan- 
ning is a part. 

4. Military authorities agree that 
the larger an industrial area the more 
tempting a target it is from an 
enemy's point of view; and that in 
the event of war, the more devastat- 
ing would be the loss in terms of 
human life and productive capacity. 

Here, then, are four facts—one 
social, one industrial, one fiscal and 
one military—and they all point to 
the same conclusion: that urban 
growth should be controlled in the 
national as well as the local interest. 

As far back as 1898, Ebenezer 
Howard suggested, as an alternative 
to the continued growth of already 
large metropolitan areas, the creation 
of Garden Cities which would be 
built around the metropolitan area 
as satellite towns; these towns would 
be separated from the central city 
and also separated from each other 
by agricultural areas (or green belts) 
and connected together by an orderly 
system of road and rail development. 
He hoped that satellite towns or Gar- 
den Cities, by combining the city life 


with rural surroundings, would pro- 
vide the best of each, would elimi- 
nate the disadvantage of city living 
on the one hand and of rural isolation 
on the other. The agricultural land 
separating the satellites and the main 
city could provide food, dairy and 
meat products for the centers of popu- 
lation; the belt could also serve as 
a recreational area that would be in 
close proximity to each of the com- 
ponent parts of what we might term 
the trading area. 

It is probable that during the next 
few years a great deal of study will 
be given to the practical implications 
of decentralization as a deliberate 
policy of government, but, in the 
meantime, our existing metropolitan 
conglomerations are changing and 
expanding with increasing momen- 
tum. One may be enthusiastic over 
these evidences of growth and pros- 
perity, or one may be apprehensive 
about the relationship of the new to 
the old. One thing is certain, how- 
ever, and that is that each person in 
a community is affected in some way 
by the kind, the size, the location, 
the timing of each new addition to, 
or each change in, the existing facili- 
ties of the community. 

If, as suggested, it is desirable to 
control the size of cities and to direct 
industrial expansion to new or 
smaller centers, and if each person 
is affected by changes and expansion, 
why are there not more evidences of 
control and of planned development? 
What is holding us back? 

There are many things, of course: 
false pride in bigness, lack of ade- 
quate administrative machinery and 
financial arrangements are among 
them. Perhaps, however, the greatest 
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In Regent’s Park, Toronto, 
demolition and construction 
proceed simultaneously. A 
redevelopment project in a 
central urban area designed 
to replace substandard 
housing by accommodotion 
for 1056 families in 8-family 
and 48-family blocks. 


deterrent is absence of public inter- 
est caused by lack of understanding 
of the techniques, the aims and the 
importance of community planning. 
Planning should be the expression of 
the will of the people based on en- 
lightened self-interest and that is why 
community planning should be of 
vital concern to those interested in 
adult education. 

Canadians are not yet fully aware 
of the importance of sound commu- 
nity building and the manner of 
obtaining it. What can be done to 
arouse greater informed interest in 
the physical surroundings which play 
such an important part in our living 
habits ? 

Planning legislation is a provincial 
responsibility, but planning execution, 
for the most part, is a local matter. 
Eight provinces have enacted plan- 
ning statutes and each year the laws 
are being streamlined, but they are of 
little value unless the municipalities 
make use of them. A large propor- 
tion of all urban building is concen- 
trated in and around less than a 





dozen major cities and that is where 
community planning consciousness 
should be the keenest. Those who, 
from choice or necessity, live in those 
rapidly expanding areas, are daily 
facing mounting municipal costs and 
increasing frustration. 


But it is difficult for a million, or 
even a quarter of a million, people to 
know each other’s problems or to 
develop a common point of view 
when, even in the same metropolitan 
area, they may live miles apart. How, 
then, can they deal with megalopoli- 
tanitis? There is no ready formula— 
no rigid pattern—no secret weapon. 
Neighbors frequently cannot agree 
on a street widening, on a park loca- 
tion, on a restrictive by-law, but they 
may be able to agree on the necessity 
for a municipal planning department 
and a regional planning authority 
manned by competent staff; they can 
agree that all future growth and 
change should fit into a flexible de- 
velopmental plan, and they might 
even agree, in time, that their urban 
area is quite large enough. A small 





pressure group, of course, can often 
protect its own neighborhood, at the 
expense of another, against undesir- 
able encroachments, but unless all 
neighborhoods protected by 
knowing in advance what their future 
status is to be, none can feel safe. 


are 


If we are to have orderly develop- 
ment of our rapidly expanding urban 
areas, planning must be an integral 
part of local and regional govern- 
ment. Each self-governing part of 
the larger metropolitan area must 
have its planning agencies and for 
those public services which may be 
regional rather than local (roads, 
water, sewage, fire, police, education. 
etc.). a planning agency responsible 


for the broader pattern is essential. 
In many parts of Canada technical 
planning responsibilities have been 
delegated to citizen advisory boards, 


while the timing or sequence of the 
execution of planning proposals have 
been, and they must remain, the re- 
sponsibility of the elected represen- 
tatives. There is a growing convic- 
tion on the part of many people. how- 
ever, that planning would be more 
realistic, and planning 
likely to be implemented, if 
responsibility for the technical 
pects were to be placed upon a tech- 
nical planning board consisting of 


proposals 
more 


as- 


a city planner, the city engineer and 
the heads of other civic departments, 
who would be responsible for 
advice as to the timing of public 
works. The citizen advisory board 
would thus be relieved of the tech- 
nical 


also 


and administrative responsi- 
bilities and would be able to review 
the plans objectively and to assist 
them in the light of the broad needs 


and desires of the community at 
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large while not being restricted in 
any way by political considerations. 


Following the creation of the ap- 
propriate planning agency it will be 
its responsibility to prepare a de- 
velopmental plan indicating in broad 
outline the future community pattern 

roads, recreational, industrial, 
commercial, residential areas, etc. A 
realistic program of public works 
which is within the financial com- 
petence of the community covering 
a period of perhaps five years should 
be prepared. These public 
works, of course, will be related to 
the rate of private development which 
is expected and which will call for 
road, sewer and water extensions. A 
zoning by-law which details the use 
to which land may be put in con- 
formity with the general develop- 
mental plan is an essential instru- 
ment of planned development. 


also 


If the first step in planning is to 
make it an integral part of municipal 
and regional government, then it 
would seem that the first step for the 
ordinary citizen is to see that his 
elected representatives are conscious 
of the need for planning and that 
more than lip service is given to this 
overriding municipal need. Many 
municipalities do have what are 
called “Planning Departments.” It is 
not enough, however, to set up plan- 
ning machinery and then to wait for 
planning proposals to grind out. Plan- 
ning is not an end in itself; it is 
simply a method of steering com- 
munity development so that it will 
yield the greatest satisfaction to the 
community at large. It follows that 
the community must know, at least in 
broad outline, the sort of satisfactions 





that it wants, even if it doesn’t know 
the precise physical pattern that is 
likely to assist in their achievement. 
Perhaps the best way for the ordi- 
nary citizen to come to definite con- 
clusions as to what he wants and 
what he may reasonably expect from 
his community, is to know and under- 
stand his community as it is at pres- 
ent, and how it came to be what it 
is. He must recognize those forces 
that have shaped his community in 
the past and that are presently in- 
fluencing its growth, if he is to plan 
intelligently for its future. Not only 
must he know his community, he 
must know the region of which it is 
a part. No community exists in iso- 
lation. Its water and its food, its 
electricity and its recreation—in fact, 
its very life depends upon areas 
beyond its municipal borders. 


If we are to have communities 
planned for better living, we must 
have planning laws, administrative 
machinery, financial arrangements 
but we also must have an informed 
and alert body of citizens who are 
prepared to take an active part in 
helping to shape those better com- 
munities. 


Effective work at the community 
level is rarely done in isolation, it is 
rather accomplished by group action. 
The need for continuous citizen study, 
discussion and action in connection 


with the rapid urbanization of 
Canada led to the formation, in 1946. 
of the Community Planning Associa- 
tion of Canada. This Association, 
with headquarters at Ottawa, with 
divisions in seven provinces and local 
branches in twenty-five municipali- 
ties has established itself as the pub- 
lisher and distributor of authoritative 


material on planning matters, as an 
advisor to various governments on 
planning legislation, as the sponsor 
of conferences for those engaged in 
planning and those interested in plan- 
ning and as the vehicle for citizen 
participation in the planning process. 

The existence of a citizen planning 
association, however, does not guar- 
antee that all future urban develop- 
ment will be in with 
technically competent and _ socially 
desirable planning principles. Nothing 
can guarantee that, but we are likely 


accordance 


to make greater progress tow ard more 
desirable and more efficient living, 
working and playing arrangements 
when more people are alert to the 
need for them and the possibility of 
attaining them. Community planning 
is a complicated business and those 
in many fields who have technical 
competence can contribute greatly to 
Perhaps, however, the 
greatest contribution can be made by 
the many who do not yet know the 
answers but 


progress. 


who are interested 


enough to ask “why.” 
There is no absolute in community 


development. 
claims for 


There are competing 
industrial, 
there are conflicting 
neighborhood and individual inter- 


commercial, 
residential uses; 
ests; there is a balancing of the de- 
sirable as opposed to the expedient. 
must be made and _ the 
public is entitled to ask why this, 
and not that. Through this process 
of enquiry, the public generally will 
become better informed and the de- 
cision makers 


Decisions 


our elected represen- 
tatives and planning officials—will 
become ever more alert to the needs 
and aspirations of the people whom 
they serve. It is a task for all citizens. 





Social Planning in Vancouver 


by Anne Margaret Angus 


N the modern community a variety 

of health and welfare services are 
available, and many interested and 
public-spirited citizens are energetic- 
ally working for the common good. 
Coordination of existing services and 
planning to meet needs so far un- 
fulfilled therefore become matters of 
pressing importance. By social plan- 
ning in health and welfare I mean 
planning to meet the needs of people, 
considered not as isolated individu- 


als, but as groups or communities. 
This is usually a function of a wel- 


fare council, or its equivalent. 


chairman 


March, 1951, when I became 
of the Social Planning 
of the Vancouver Com- 
munity Chest and Council I had a 


Committee 


vision of what the committee could 
accomplish, even within severe limi- 
tations, in social planning and com- 
munity When I left 
the chair in June, 1952, it seemed to 
me that much of our 


organization. 


achievement 
during those arduous months con- 
sisted in a sheaf of excellent studies 
with recommendations, few of which 
be within the 
near future. To assess the total value 
of my experience, and to draw useful 


could implemented 


conclusions from it, is the purpose of 
this article. 


\ little detail is necessary to make 


In 


the situation in Vancouver clear. 
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1945, the Welfare Council and the 
Community Chest amalgamated under 
Board of Directors and an 
Executive Director. The “Council 
Section”, as it is called, is the part 
of the organization in which red 
feather agencies hold membership. It 
the central services of a 
Social Service Index, and the Central 
Christmas Cheer Committee and its 
total activity is guided and coordinat- 
ed by the Social Planning Committee. 
\s Vancouver is a large center and 
the Community Chest and Council 
has over forty financially participat- 
ing agencies, the Council Section has 
several divisions responsible to the 
Social Planning Committee. The 
staff of the Council Section, when I 
became chairman, consisted of three 
people—the executive secretary, a 
specialist in group work, and a 
specialist in case work. For the last 
eight months of my term there were 
only two full-time and one half-time 
staff persons. I mention this fact to 
high-light the extremely hard work 
of this small staff in accomplishing 
what we did. 


one 


operates 


1 The Divisions have their own stand- 
ing and ad hoe committees, but on this 
occasion I shall stick to the work of the 
Social Planning Committee proper. Of 
course, the Divisions and all committees 
are responsible, through the Social Plan- 
ning Committee, to the Board of 
Directors. 





Four Parts of Planning 

The task of a social planning 
organization may be divided into 
four parts: (a) services to member 
agencies; (b) studies of special 
problems or the needs of special 
groups, coordination of existing 
organization of social 
action; (c) assistance in the com- 
munity organization of urban areas 
as these become ready for it; (d) 
research, particularly research as a 
tool in social planning. 


services, 


Of course, few, 1f any, Councils 
in Canada are operating successfully 
in all of these four fields of service. 
In Vancouver we operate only in the 
first two. I have become convinced 
that the first step towards successful 
operation of any kind is a sensible 
plan carefully worked out by staff 
and executive committee in which 
priorities of work to be undertaken 
are established in view of the size, 
stage of development and _ special 
needs of the community. Without 
this preliminary domestic planning a 
state of frustration is apt to arise 
which will hamper the always over- 
burdened staff and waste both time 
and money, of which there is never 
enough. 


In the first area of service men- 
tioned above, services to member 
agencies, a certain amount of staff 
time is devoted to consultation with 
individual agencies and to giving 
help and advice when it is asked for. 
Every member of staff would wel- 
come the time and opportunity to do 
much more of this. However, a good 
deal is done through the monthly 


meetings of each division which 


enable agencies working in the same 
general area to share experience and 
discuss common problems. A new 
form of service to member agencies 
was just beginning when I took office 

a review of the total operation of 
each agency by a citizen committee. 
with professional consultation and 
guidance, undertaken at the request 
and with the cooperation of the 
agency concerned. 


Two committees have 
been working for the past two years. 
They operate under a General Review 
Committee which is directly respon- 
sible to the Social Planning Com- 


mittee. 


reviewing 


The idea behind the reviews 
is that a team of carefully selected 
volunteers and professional people 


first establish criteria and 
standards, then in close cooperation 
with the board and staff of the agency 
assess its purpose, function, general 
achievement, and its place in the 
total welfare picture. This is not only 
a delicate operation but an exhaustive 
one. 


should 


In practice it has also proved 
to be exhausting. In two years not 
more than three agencies have been 
reviewed by each reviewing com- 
mittee—that is, the Case Work 
Agency Review and the Group Work 
Agency Review. This accomplish- 
ment has entailed not only concen- 
trated work by the volunteers on the 
two committees, which meet every 
week, but a great deal of staff and 
clerical work as well, in collecting 
material from which standards and 
criteria may be compiled. No ade- 
quate and applicable sets of standards 
exist for different 


every type of 


agency. 





No extra stall 
during my term of oflice to expedite 


was employed 
the reviews. Though good results of 
the reviewing process have been quite 
evident, the debit side must not be 
ignored. The burden of work on the 
two-and-a-half staff members and the 
staff The 


members of the committees 


clerical was crushing. 
citizen 
have begun to wear out, and good 
replacements are hard to find. In 
addition, a comprehensive appraisal 
of all welfare services to families and 
children in the Vancouver areas has 


asked 


Fundamental 


been for. and is overdue. 


and important social 
planning in the field of family and 
child welfare is badly needed, and 
should be based on reviews of the 
agencies concerned. So far none of 
the large and important agencies, 
public or private, serving families 
and children has been reviewed. I 


should like to end this paragraph 


simply with a question mark—? 
il. 

In the group 

rendered by the Council Section 


second of services 
studies of special problems and of 
the needs of special groups——a good 
deal was accomplished. To “point a 
moral” and demonstrate my reasons 
for a certain conclusion I shall group 
the studies in this way: (A) those 


which voluntarily 


need new funds. 
subscribed. for effective implementa- 
(B) those which make no de- 


mands on the public or the private 


tion: 


purse: (C) those which have great 
public appeal and can fairly easily 
obtain financial support from either 


publie or 


combined and 


public 
private funds. 
(A) A the Social 


Planning Committee prepared a_re- 


committee of 


port, shortly before my term of 
office, on the need for a Working 
Boys’ Home. ‘That is, a homelike 
boarding-house run by “house- 
parents” where supervision and ser- 
vices of various kinds would be avail- 
able when necessary for problem 
boys, in their first employment, with- 
out adequate homes of their own. 
Such an institution could not, obvi- 
ously, be self-supporting, as even 
the rate of board paid by the boys 
would have to be strictly graded 
according to earning capacity. It was 
suggested that financing this home 
might be a joint provincial-civic 
project, but a detailed plan for the 
combined operation of this most 
desirable aftercare facility for exist- 
ing Borstal and probation services 
was never worked out, and no action 
group has yet been organized. 

For nearly two years the Social 
Planning Committee has been con- 
cerned with the urgent need of a 
small group of children—those suf- 
fering from severe emotional disturb- 
ance. Not as obviously crippling as 
polio or arthritis, severe emotional 
disturbance can wreck the lives not 
only of these children but of their 
children, and their children’s chil- 
dren. Our committee’s study of this 
need, made in conjunction with 
other interested groups, 
demonstrates not only the need but 
the costly nature of the services re- 
quired. Even though per capita cost 
might not be more than in a first- 
class hospital, it will be difficult to 
convince donors of the great value of 
rehabilitating this group of children 
even at comparatively 


several 


high cost. 
Besides, a small residential treatment 


center would have to operate for a 





Well-baby 
popular 


clinics are a 
form of welfare 


service. 


term of years before its success was 
evident enough to sell the idea com- 
pletely to the giving public. How- 
ever, our group of child welfare en- 
the 
reality and urgency of this need that 
they are continuing the study of ways 
and 


thusiasts is so convinced of 


and I am sure will 
eventually achieve the desired goal. 


means, 


Another excellent study and report 
drew attention to the 
Council’s need for a 


Chest-and- 
new central 
an information and referral 
center. (It already operates a Social 
Service Index and a Central Christ- 
mas Cheer Committee.) 


service 


Again the 
value was clearly demonstrated of a 
central office to which any citizen 
could apply for information about 
health, welfare, and allied services, 
and be quickly referred to the ap- 
propriate source of help, if any were 
available. An operating plan was 
worked out in detail, and a minimum 
budget of $8,000 a year suggested. 
Though the recommendations were 
accepted in principle, the expenditure 
of $8,000 on an additional central 
service was turned down by the 
Board, but permission was given to 
seek money from some private source 


not available to the annual campaign 
for funds. So far this 
direction have been almost fruitless: 
though 


efforts in 


and 
sensible, such a project hasn’t im- 


obviously economical 
mense emotional appeal. 

(B) In the group of reports recom- 
mending changes which involve little 
or no extra expenditure was the one 
coordinating the activities of three 
different the 
interests of the deaf hard-of- 
This was quickly 
successfully implemented. 


organizations serving 
and 
hearing. and 
Another 
report on the finding and pooling of 
foster homes as a joint operation 
among those organizations employ- 
ing them, has not yet been put to use 
because of pressure of work in the 
Chest and Council office. Excellent 
studies made during the last two 
years on Alcoholism, a Public Health 
Problem, and on Narcotic Addiction 
are likely to influence national 
opinion and planning in this field 
for years to come. In implementing 
the recommendations of these reports 
expenditure of Community Chest 
funds is not called for. 


(C) A comprehensive appraisal of 
the adequacy of social allowances 


and the effect on the welfare of 





called for 
pressure on the provincial govern- 


families with children 
ment to raise allowance rates. An 


immediate small increase was ob- 
tained through an action committee, 
and further representations are to be 
made. Probably the most spectacu- 
lar success achieved during 1951-52 
was that of the revived standing com- 
mittee on the Welfare of the Aged. 
In this case the man and the job 
came together with éclat. Exactly the 
right chairman appeared when the 
need for a coordinating and enabling 
organization devoted to improving 
the lot of older people was being 
deeply felt and widely recognized. 
Though some of the recommenda- 
tions of this committee call for the 
expenditure of public funds, and, in 
the case of a housing project, of 
$10.000 raised by a private organi- 
zation, they stand a good chance of 
implementation. The community as 
a whole is conscious of the needs of 
a very large group of citizens (to 
which every one of us expects some 


day to belong), and is quite ready 


to do something about it. 


The Moral 
The moral seems to be that if a 
social planning organization is to do 


Housing for the aged is 


receiving new attention. 


These cottages were built at 
Burnaby, B.C. 


its full duty to the community it must 
have more money at its disposal to 
initiate new which are 
urgently needed but which (a) have 
not strong emotional appeal, or (b) 


services 


serve a comparatively small group. 
If this money is not available from 
the proceeds of annual Community 
Chest campaigns, is there any supple- 


mentary source of funds? 


Let us first look at the partici- 
pants in the process of 
planning: they comprise only private 
agencies and individual citizens. And 
yet by far the largest part of the 
money spent on health and welfare in 
the community is public money ad- 
ministered by public officials. In our 
city there is no joint planning be- 
tween public and private agencies, no 
clearing house for exchanging ideas 
and forestalling misunderstandings. 
Public officials take part in our work 
only as private citizens, and are im- 
mensely valuable to us. But our 
whole structure would be stronger 
and our work as a social planning 
body immeasurably more effective if 
public agencies were officially repre- 
sented. In other centers this desirable 
situation already exists. That it does 
not in Vancouver is one of the draw- 


social 








backs of the close union of Chest and 
Council, with Chest interests pre- 
dominating. Official representation is 
more easily obtained in an organiza- 
tion not primarily engaged in raising 
money. 

If public agencies were officially 
members of a community social plan- 
ning organization and paid member- 
ship fees, as private agencies would 
also do, might not the size of these 
membership fees from the public 
agencies be set at a figure which 
would be enough to pay the salary 
of, say, extra staff person? 
Public agencies now using our Social 
Service Index pay for that service. 
Other central services might be con- 
sidered almost equally valuable to 
them; for instance, an information 
and referral bureau would help the 
citizen to effective and economical 
use of public services as much as to 
Chest 
agencies could not be expected to pay 


one 


a similar use of private ones. 


more than nominal membership fees 
if their source of funds 
the Community Chest. 


main was 
However, it 
seems to me that appropriate fees 
from non-financially participating 
agencies, both public and _ private. 
could be used partially to under- 
Council 


very 


services 
nature, are 


write necessary 


which, by their 


more useful and economical than 
glamorous. 


Unmet Needs 

To to the two final 
parts of social planning mentioned in 
paragraph four: community organi- 
zation of urban areas, and research. 
As I have mentioned, the Vancouver 
Chest and Council not yet 
operate in either of these divisions. 


return now 


does 
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The reason is simple—to embark on 
these two tasks would require two 
extra professional people on the staff, 
plus extra clerical staff. And yet the 
need for both Much 


could be done now to assist depressed 


is evident. 
areas in Vancouver to work for their 
own rehabilitation if someone on the 
staff could be spared to help in the 
process. Research, not primarily in 
a scholarly sense, but as a compila- 
tion of available material and the 
preparation of data papers for work- 
ing committees, is very much needed. 
A research person on the staff could 
also compile and correlate all the 
sociologically useful knowledge gain- 
ed during the operation of an infor- 
mation and referral service—if we 
had such a person and such a service! 


General Ideas 

In conclusion, some general ideas 
on the subject of social planning have 
occurred to me in the course of work 
with a social planning committee and 
of summarizing it for you. They are 
personal opinions based on a certain 
amount of experience, and are set 
down here for what they are worth. 

There is perhaps an optimum size 
for the practice of 
social planning. I don’t know what 
it is, but I feel sure Vancouver is not 
of that size. 


of community 


It is too large to have 
a conscious existence as a single com- 
munity, and perhaps is still too small 
to have become a conglomerate of 
self-organized areas as communities 
within the city itself, though the pro- 
cess of crystallization has begun. The 
challenge to the planner is great, for 
the city is still young and there is a 
great deal to be done which could 
be begun now, and on the right basis. 





It seems to that a central 


organization comprising most of the 


me 


private agencies should, in a com- 
munity such as ours, be careful that 
emphasis is rightly placed within the 
component parts of its fabric. With 
a group of member agencies of many 
different types and sizes it seems that 
the planning function of the Chest 
and Council should be recognized as 
predominantly important, and that 
the function should 
hand in hand with it. Vancouver is 


budgeting go 
a dynamic community and the pic- 
ture is constantly changing. while 
of their 
excellence tend to resist change. 


agencies conscious own 

To 
ensure that Chest agencies are meet- 
ing the needs of the community as 
fully as they can, without duplication 
and without hanging on to services 
that should be taken over by the 
government, sound and authoritative 
planning within the family is neces- 
sary. (This is one place where the 
excellence of Chest and Council staff 
is very important.) That budgeting 
must depend on sound planning is 
self-evident; likewise planning should 
use budgeting as one of its tools, for 
it is pretty impractical to plan with 
no reference to relative costs and with 
no reference to the possibility of 
obtaining funds. 


Attendant upon planning and 


budgeting, therefore, and very closely 


linked with it, comes fund raising. It 
surprised me to realize that many 
experienced people think that plans 
for new projects should not be made 
before money to put them into execu- 
hand. My own 
view is the exact opposite: I believe 


is actually in 


tion 


that money will never be subscribed 
in substantial amounts for undisclos- 
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ed purposes, and that those who 
appeal for funds should be in a 
position to show that plans have been 
made to use them wisely and well. 
No compromise is possible between 
these two views. It is the former 
which prevails in many centers at the 
present time, and consequently social 
planning, except of course to make 
economies or substitutions, is futile 
and should be abandoned. I do not 
share this defeatist conclusion be- 
cause I do not share the opinion on 
which it is based. As for the conten- 
tion that only so much money is 
collectable, that “people can't give 
more’: one can see and hear daily 
that people are giving much more to 
far less worthy causes because their 
hearts and imaginations are touched. 
That is why a good public relations 
program, carried out by convinced 
and enthusiastic people, must perme- 
ate the whole Chest and Council 
organization. People can give more; 
it is our job to make them want to. 


Much that was conceded be 
good and necessary, as studied and 
recommended in our Social Planning 
Committee reports, was not done be- 
cause money was not available, and 
is never likely to be done unless the 
defeatist point of view I have just 
outlined is changed. Therefore I am 
suggesting some possible changes in 
attitude and emphasis that should 
make it easier for sensible planning 
to yield concrete results. As for the 
social planning body itself, it seems 
to me that the following things are 
desirable in this order: staff of high 
calibre, and numerous enough to do 
the work most in demand; adequate 
funds to maintain essential central 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Economie 
on the 


by A Group 


ESTERN Canada is in the 

throes of an industrial revolu- 
tion. No one is more aware of it than 
the farmer and the villager. Farm 
mechanization has left marked 
changes on the lives of rural people, 
and the large industries are pulling 
more and rural folk 
toward urban 
The community is now 
brought face to face with social and 
financial shifts unknown in the days 
of self-sufficient farming and village 
industry. Technology has resulted in 
a welcome increase of material goods 


more and 


economic resources 


centers. 


but at the same time created some 
unwelcome problems of primary con- 
cern in rural community planning. 


Community in Process 

Adjustment to changing conditions 
may assume distinctive forms in the 
ethnic settlements in Western Canada. 
Workers in adult education 
often found that ethnic groups. 
especially in the first generation or 


have 


so, are slower to accept civic leader- 
ship than their more experienced, and 
therefore more aggressive British- 
Canadian neighbors. Once firmly 
established, however, such groups are 
often eager to take on responsibility 
in both the local and the larger 
community. If the group insists that 
its cultural identity must be preserv- 
ed, one of several courses is open to 
it: either to 


exist as an isolated 


Planning 


Prairies 


of Cooperators 


group, or to adapt the influences of 
a host society to the ethnic setting. 
The alternative is a breakdown of 
resistance and rapid assimilation by 
the larger community. 

In the past decade, more than one 
observer of our national scene has 
referred to the community of Altona, 
Manitoba, as an example of resource- 
ful rural development and_ ethnic 
adaptation to the Canadian culture. 
The Manitoba whose 
main settlements are located in the 
Red River Valley, comprise one of 
the largest non-British groups in the 
The village of Altona, 
situated six miles north of the inter- 
national boundary, is a service center 
for its 1,400 residents and the thickly 
settled surrounding countryside. 


Mennonites, 


province. 


Altona is one of four or five thriv- 
ing centers, along with many more 
European-style villages and cross- 
road hamlets, established by three 
generations of settlers. The immi- 
grants of the 1870’s proved to suc- 
ceeding waves of pioneers that family 
farms were possible on the bald 
prairies. Since Reformation days the 
Mennonites had remained primarily 
farmers. Religious bonds and _ the 
tradition of the soil kept them united. 
Towns and their commerce came 
later in their community develop- 
ment, and were the product of the 
more liberal-minded Mennonites. 





Up from the Depression 

The the ‘thirties 
struck a severe blow to the entire 
grain-producing West. Self-sufficient 
farming for the Mennonites had long 
since given way to large-investment 
enterprise and production for outside 
markets. The depression saw scores 


recession of 


of farmers lose ownership of their 
land. The whole system of family 
farming was threatened. In the face 
of near ruin, the Mennonites borrow- 
ed a page from their diligent and 
frugal forbears: they drastically 
checked their costs and curbed their 
wants. As the depression deepened, 
the need became more urgent to 
examine the economic organization 
of the community. 

Who was to take the initiative in 
martialling community resources in 
order to cope with these pressing 
problems? In his study of the Altona 
district, Professor J. W. Fretz, of 
Bethel College, Kansas, relates: 

A group of twelve interested farmers, 
led by that energetic leader J. J. Siemens, 
met one day in 1931 to discuss their per- 
sonal and community They 
were determined to stop the rate of farm 


problems. 
foreclosures, the growing tenancy rate, 
and the frightening increase of unem- 
ployment. This small band of twelve de- 
cided to find sixty other farmers who 
were interested in joining together to 
form an Agricultural Society . . . to study 
local community problems and to work 


together toward their solution. 

The Society was formed, under the 
direction of the Manitoba Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and out of it 
grew numerous action projects. 
The attempt to keep the sons farming 
in the home community had created 


acute population pressure upon the 


land. The cultivation of row crops 


was therefore introduced and a new 
production pattern evolved which 
later culminated in the construction 
of a large sunflower processing plant. 
Today the per acre farm receipts for 
the area are high, compared with 
other districts in Manitoba. (See 
O. P. Blaich’s survey Economic 
Annalist, Ottawa, August, 1951.) 


The problem of providing employ- 
ment and instilling pride in farming 
into the younger generation led to 
the initiation of an extensive program 
of 4-H Clubs. An Agricultural Insti- 
tute was established to provide a 
home for the Dominion-Provincial 
Youth Training courses for older 
farm youth of the municipality. It is 
a tribute to local leadership that, with 
the exception of several war years, 
the Institute has provided annual 
winter classes in general agriculture 
and home-making. The Agricultural 
Society’s site has grown into the 
community's playground and _ park. 
Here are located the Fair Hall built 
by voluntary labor, the Institute and 
residence, and recreation facilities. 

Perhaps the most important result 
of these agricultural reforms was that 
these, in turn, generated ideas and 
plans relating to many aspects of 
community living. A movement had 
Its initial concern was 
with the immediate problem of mak- 
ing a better living on the farm. Why 
not also use the organization to take 
action in other fields? It had already 
been demonstrated that a project, 
such as the CNR’s Community Pro- 
Robert 
England’s far-seeing direction, found 


been born. 


gress Competition, under 
a ready response in the Mennonite 


communities of southern Manitoba. 





Self-help Meets New Needs 

This ethnic community was chal- 
lenged to apply anew a principle 
which had been inherent in Men- 
nonite life for centuries—the prin- 
ciple of mutual aid. In other days it 
had taken the form of neighborhood 
bees, village councils, orphan trusts, 
mutual insurance societies, to men- 
tion but a few. These early services 
had been highly informal and per- 
sonal; their form was Gemeinschaft, 
not Gessellschaft. 

This of self-help 
fertile which to grow 
operatives, encouraged by the suc- 
cessful program of agricultural re- 
form. The development of each co- 
operative in Altona is a story in 
itself. Back of it is a colorful history 
of conflict with profit business, long 
and heated group discussion, ethnic 


practice 
soil 


was 


on co- 


solidarity bolstered by urgent need, 
venture capital, inexperience compen- 


sated an audacious faith 
to cooperate, 
preference for self-reliance to 
government aid, and throughout, a 


plan for 


by 
people's 


in 
willingness 


cooperative organization 
based on a program of adult edu- 
cation. 

What always impresses visitors to 
this showplace of cooperatives is the 
surprisingly brief period in which 
they developed. From 1931 to 1946 
Altona and the neighboring vicinity 
established a farm supply cooperative 
having a present membership of 800; 
a cooperative general store whose 
volume in 1952 passed the $500,000 
mark; a credit union, housed in its 
attractive office building, with assets 
in excess of a quarter-million dollars: 
a cooperative hatchery, locker plant 
and machine-repairing shop; a burial 
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aid society; a cooperative edible oils 
plant; an egg and poultry associa- 
tion, and several years later a co- 
operative grain elevator. Ninety-five 
per cent of farmers hold membership 
in the two consumer cooperatives; 
seven out of ten belong to the credit 
union. All of these are strongly sup- 
ported by town-folk as well. Accord- 
ing to a regional survey of the dis- 
trict, conducted in 1948, the average 
number of cooperative memberships 
per farmer was 7.4. While it is true 
that areas of high productivity 
register more cooperatives than 
others, the figures for cooperative 
membership at Altona still rate well 
above the average by any standard of 
measurement. 

The most ambitious local coopera- 
tive venture was the establishing of a 
vegetable oils processing plant and 
refinery. It grew out of the trend 
toward row crop production. What 
appeared initially a $100,000 in- 
dustry eventually expanded into a 
million-dollar cooperative. The enter- 
prise was financed by the farmers of 
Altona and neighboring communi- 
ties, with the production area later 
extending into bordering counties of 
North Dakota. Some sixty employees 
are on its payroll. CVO is an out- 
standing example of cooperation 
carried through the stages of produc- 
tion, manufacturing, and ultimately 
to nation-wide distribution. 


Cooperative Education 

The growth of the many self-help 
community services would not have 
been possible without the stimulus 
and guidance of a continuing educa- 
tional program. Prompted by in- 
formed leaders, the membership 





vradually learned to adopt literally 
the Rochdale principle that education 
is the life-blood of a cooperative. The 
that 
Altona is serious about this business 


annual budget is evidence 
of cooperative education. 

It was due mainly to a small group 
ot 
that competent personnel was found 


work. 


these are teachers. farmers. and a few 


forward-looking local directors 


for the educational Among 


businessmen. The local Cooperative 
Council employs a full-time fieldman. 
His office is home to a host of com- 
It initiated and still 
operates one of the first rural film 


munity services. 


libraries and projection services in 
Manitoba. 
tor produced several first-rate 16 mm. 


The Council’s first direc- 


color-sound films on local and pro- 
vincial cooperatives. Ten years ago 
the cooperatives introduced the Blue 
The field- 

efficient 
statistical and information service to 
the  bi- 
monthly Community Builder and 


several 4-H Club bulletins. The local 


Cross Plan into the area. 


mans ofliee supplies an 


members, and _ publishes 
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weekly press is a staunch supporter 
of cooperatives, regarding them as 
community-building enterprises. 

In an attempt to coordinate and 
strengthen the educational effort over 
the entire Mennonite area of south- 


central Manitoba, the various co-op 


councils organized a regional federa- 
1941. Council services are 
thus made available to the smaller 
communities and neighborhoods. 


tion in 


Social Significance 

That the cooperative movement has 
made a profound impact upon the 
Altona community goes without ques- 
tion. A few important effects may be 
noted here. 

It was demonstrated over and over 
that cooperative effort generates 
group power. One successful venture 
led to others. Members found 
neighborly spirit rekindled 
community which had grown big. 


a 
in a 

Altona is proof again that a com- 
munity wealth and 
vitality through cooperative utiliza- 
tion of its human and physical re- 


can grow in 








sources. The myth was exploded that 
the community’s financial structure 
was reserved for the few. 

Impressive returns in member- 
savings have increased local purchas- 
ing power and raised living stan- 
dards. Diversification and improved 
methods, the farmers maintain, pro- 


vided lower operating costs and help- 
ed keep the boys on the farm. 
Cooperative bonds create a more 


for social under- 
According to the survey, 
the most frequently mentioned social 
effect of the cooperatives was “to- 
getherness and getting to understand 
each other’. Farm families report 
that they have made many new 
friends through such associations. 
Conflict there had most certainly 
been when the farmers first crashed 
the market place. But the business 
community has generally learned to 
accept cooperative enterprise for, 
after all, the latter had helped to 
attract more local business and had 
greatly enhanced Altona’s position as 
a leading rural service center. 


favorable climate 
standing. 
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The number and variety of co- 
operatives in the area provided 
director-experience for a good many 
members. The survey indicated that 
nearly half of all farm families re- 
ported participation in the 
social and educational program of the 
cooperatives. 


some 


Recently women have 
taken a more active role through 
their cooperative guilds. The Men- 
nonite group, through the coopera- 
tive movement, created for itself 
many new opportunities for partici- 
pation beyond the local community 
in the larger provincial and national 
fields. Altona has contributed its 
group of cooperative leaders to the 
wider community. 

Since their inception, Altona co- 
operatives were a distinct product of 
a Mennonite settlement. There are, 
for example, no dances after any 
local meetings; on the other hand, the 
co-ops assisted in sponsoring an ex- 
cellent brass band in their town. 
There are usually large attendances 
at annual co-op meetings, which are 
occasions as accepted as a_ local 





wedding or a mission rally. Unlike 
the earlier informal societies, the 
present cooperatives are distinct and 
separate from the church. Co-op 
membership is a_ cross-section of 
denominational adherence; the direc- 
tors’ decision was quite natural, 
therefore, to give each of the three 
local lay-bishops an annual donation 
of a hundred gallons of gasoline. The 
fact that an occasional clergyman 
warns against too much “outside” 
cooperative association stems more 
from personality conflicts than from 
disagreement with cooperatives as 
such. 

has 
guarded, 


Local control 


cautiously 


always been 
though 
patronage from neighboring munici- 
palities is very much appreciated. 
Practically the 
served is of Mennonite stock, 


even 


everyone in area 


and 
hence the cooperative principle of 


“non-sectarian membership” is easy 
to conform with. The vegetable oils 
co-op, serving a relatively wider area, 
includes directors representing Eng- 
glish and French-Canadian commu- 
nities. 

The has consistently 
followed a non-political course. Ad- 
mittedly the cooperatives did much 
to broaden local thinking about 
and social affairs in 
general, but social control kept this 
process “within moderation”. As 
Professor E. K. Francis of Notre 
Dame University concluded in his re- 
search studies of these Mennonite 
communities, accommodation and not 
absorption has been the course pur- 
sued by this ethnic group in their 
cultural development. This sociolo- 
gical aspect, and in fact many others 
briefly referred to in this article, in- 


movement 


economic 


vite interesting for 


needed research. 


opportunities 


Problems and the Future 

The Altona cooperatives will readi- 
ly admit that every new venture in- 
creases the number of internal prob- 
lems to face and solve. The employ- 
ing of efficient private-business per- 
sonnel has, in most cases, been not 
only rewarding but indispensable to 
sound administration. Again, the 
1948 survey highlights the need to 
re-examine the role of management, 
employee training, the principle of 
service as currently practised, co- 
operative expansion and consolida- 
tion, and so forth. Above all, the 
members say they want more and 
more education for more intelligent 
participation. To meet this need 
more fully, a small group has been 
planning for a permanent coopera- 
tive institute to be located on a 
proposed P.F.R.A. conservation site 
on the outskirts of Altona. It is 
hoped that such a residential school 
would attract not only Canadians but 
visiting international cooperators as 
well. 

The first twenty years have shown 
what cooperation can achieve in in- 
spiring and guiding the development 
of one Western ethnic community. 
Much still remains to be done but 
Altona is on the right track. Mem- 
bers and directors would probably 
agree that the struggle to overcome 
obstacles has been even more excit- 
ing than has the achievement of any 
one enterprise. The challenge re- 
mains to consolidate present services 
and to develop the constantly chang- 
ing blueprint of the democratic 
community. 





Planning for Rural Communities 


by John K. Friesen 


HE NEEDS of communities must 
be stated in full awareness of the 
changes which have taken place in 
the last thirty years. Life refuses to 
be embalmed alive. Our only sta- 
bility is in change. To pour society 
into its old molds would be to invite 
the end of community. At the same 
time certain inheritances from the 
past are essential for wholesome 
living today. 
What are some of the changes 
which have taken place? We can 
only touch upon a few of them. 


We know what has happened with 
respect to population during the past 
ten years, as revealed in the 195] 
census. Farm families are, on the 
average, bigger than town families, 
but many a farm youth has not re- 
mained to farm. Last year’s census 
reveals that the farm population in 
Canada dropped by 320,000, and the 
villages and towns gained by over 
700,000. Canada has become an 
urban country, and although the 
western provinces still have more 
people on farms than in villages 
and towns, the gap is rapidly closing. 


There has been marked develop- 
ment of what can be called the 
“town-country community.” Farm 
families are dispersed but the gravel 
and dirt roads lead townward. Long 
distance roads lead to town where 
farm families seek health, recreation 


Well kept 


and shopping services. 


rural roads lead to the elementary 
school, the church and here and 
there to a community hall. However, 
the prairie trails between neighbors 
are less marked than they once were. 
John Farmer stands proudly and in- 
dependently in his yard, and unlike 
his father before him, says to him- 
self: “Who and what will serve me 
best? I can jump into my car and 
get there fast!” 

Still surviving is the more sprawl- 
ing settlement which we can term 
the open-country community, where 
stores, schools, are dis- 
persed over a large area, and where 
the local roads that connect them are 
as much in use in winter as the main 
arteries to Big Town are in the 
summer. The agricultural village 
where farmers and business and ser- 
vice people live, where farm folk in 
the district stay over to visit, and 
where children know their neighbors 
intimately, is becoming a rarity. 


residences 


During the last thirty years people 
have turned from neighborhood 
and local institutions to special- 
interest or functional groups like 
Chambers of Commerce, trade unions, 
farm organizations and so on. This 
trend increased during the ‘thirties 
and ‘forties. 


Use of Land 
Now what are the needs of our 
rural communities in the light of 


these changes? A need basic to pro- 





gressive agricultural community liv- 
ing is that of land-use planning on 
all levels. With every withering ex- 
perience of drought, flood and re- 
source depletion, farmers have been 
prodded into an awareness of this 
problem. The only long range alter- 
natives are: conserve through plan- 
ning or perish. What is now needed 
is comprehensive legislation and pro- 
gramming on cooperative federal- 
provincial-community levels, so that 
soil and water will be used to give 
continuity to the building of sound 
rural communities. 

Land-use in terms of the farm-site, 
the village and the town is equally 
a need, more often overlooked than 
provided for. Our communities, rural 
and urban, did not develop according 
to plan: like they just 
“growed”. Not all dumpy homes, 
crowded, drab sections, 
slums and treeless streets are found in 


Topsy, 
business 


cities. Villages and towns are often 
predominantly residential and sprawl 
endlessly along a main artery—that 
is, until the Council is pressed into 
providing miles of concrete walks. 
Towns need parks, and they need 
buffer zones. In this connection, the 
economically backward Latin-Ameri- 


can states taught me a lesson on my 


Where does the 
visitor, or the mother with a restless 
two-year-old, or the tired business 


recent visit there. 


man, go for an hour of quiet recrea- 
tion? To the plaza, of course—that 
central square kept fresh and beauti- 
ful for all to enjoy. Where does one 
go in the average small prairie town? 
To Joe’s cafe for coffee. 


Economic Development 
As well as planning for their physi- 
cal development, communities need 
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to plan for their own economic life. 
Today the economic life of the com- 
munity must be satisfying if it is to 
have holding power. What makes a 
family move to a better environment? 
Lack of available modern conveni- 
ences will do it. Taken in any 
material terms, the farther farmers 
live from the city or town, the lower 
their levels of living are likely to be. 
A 1948 survey of a South-central 
Canadian prairie region revealed that 
of seven families, only one had run- 
ning water, none had flush toilets, 
one out of eight had a bathtub, one 
in four families used a_ library. 
Would they rather live in town?” 
“Not if we could help it,” was the 
usual reply. But they needed farm 
and home conveniences. 


Likewise, a community has need 
of self-direction of its economic life. 
Industry should be invited but should 
not intrude. A strong and virile 
community can kill a weaker one, 
when, on the other hand, what both 
communities need is to integrate their 
economies. Come a crisis, we more 
readily recognize the value of plan- 
ning for self-sustaining communities. 

Closely tied to the economic life of 
the community is the whole field of 
municipal finance. Until we have a 
definition of respective municipal 
and an outline of financial 
structure based on more than land 
or real estate taxation, many commu- 
nity needs will remain needs. 


Social Life 

A community is both a social or- 
ganization and a social organism. It 
has a personality, and it can be iden- 
tified. Happiness is the goal, and 
dollars and cents are merely the 
means. The technological revolution 


roles, 





has hit the rural community hard and 
it has not recovered from the blow. 
There is hardly an individual or 
community activity which has not 
been affected by the rise and influ- 
ence of the automobile. Professional 
recreation—and we see plenty of it 
in the rural west—is simply an imi- 
tation of a city habit. Although the 
curling schedule bedevils every social 
activity, curling is a saving grace as 
a local participating recreational ac- 
tivity. 


The community center has been the 
subject of countless pamphlets, books 
and speeches in our post-war period. 
One of the best of these blueprints, 
a Manitoba product, has gained 
world-wide recognition. But may I 
submit that, with very few exceptions, 
community centers are not to be 


found in the west. Dance halls yes; 


but not multi-purpose centers serving 
physical, creative, social, educational 
and leadership needs. 


The farmers 
and the town folk sorely necd meet- 
ing places—the regional folk festival 
or a visiting celebrity wants space: 
a district convention has been in- 
vited to town; the Saturday Art class 
for adults shows much promise; the 
growing number of senior citizens 
want creative leisure in their retire- 
ment; but in the average community 
these activities are more often home- 
less. 


Today’s youth will make or break 
tomorrow's town. Youth needs edu- 
cational as well as recreational facili- 
ties. Canadian youth asked some very 
pointed questions of its community 
elders in a post-war national survey. 
Does the town make use of youth’s 
ingenuity and spark? Can youth go 
somewhere for specialized help in the 


community? Is community invest- 
ment in special training provided? 
Or must 50% leave rural areas to 
mill around in the cities? Evidently 
youth prized school and post-school 
services above sewers and streets. 


Common Concern 

A group of houses is not a com- 
munity. Only people can make it 
We need to displace special 
We 
need pioneers of the spirit who will 
ignore barriers to free inquiry. The 
rural citizen, like the urban, suffers 
from a sense of being overwhelmed 
by bigness, being run from without. 
Human dignity is a personal need 
which can find satisfaction in group 
belonging, participation and achieve- 
ment. 

To sum up, I have listed four needs: 
intelligent use of land, economic self- 
direction and integration, social satis- 
faction in education and recreation. 
a spirit of cooperative pioneering. 
Making A Plan 

What kind of a plan shall we make 
to meet these needs? Who will im- 
plement it, and by what means? If 
planners could only start with a clean 
slate, be given sufficient authority, 
provided with the means, planning 
would be so easy. But planning 
partly is and wholly hopes to be. We 
soon find ourselves in the same quan- 
dary facing the Town Council in a 
mid-western community. At one of 
their the town fathers 
passed these three resolutions; “Re- 
solved that we build a new jail; 
resolved that we use the old jail 
while the new one is being built; 
and resolved that we build the new 
jail out of the materials of the old 
jail.” 


one, 


interests by common concern, 


meetings, 





Well-equipped electrified farm 
homes can check the exodus from 
farm to town or city. I would like 
to pay tribute to the sponsoring pro- 
vincial and national organizations 
and the planning research center of 
the University of Manitoba for hav- 
ing studied and produced several 
outstanding books on planning and 
remodelling farm houses. Much re- 
search, social as well as technical, 
has gone into this work. It is to be 
sincerely hoped that the center will 
carry on as a service, to meet requests 
by individuals and rural communi- 
ties, for a long time to come. The 
fact that the booklet on remodelling 
is already out of print proves the 
value of this advisory 
project. 


planning 


Lack of physical facilities is not the 
only penalty of isolation. Lack of 
companionship is another. The co- 
operative farms of the West are one 
attempt to satisfy a desire on the part 
of farmers to live a twentieth century 
social life, as well as to share eco- 
nomic enterprise. It is a new pat- 
tern for the plains and, defying the 
critics, the number is steadily increas- 
ing. Whether it will shake the estab- 
lished pattern of farm settlement in 
our lifetime is doubtful; at its best, 
it offers more than a living for its 
participants. It provides a_ social 
and cultural service that makes out- 
lying community settlement possible 
and attractive. For most other farm- 
ing communities a point to note is 
that town and country must cooperate 
if community planning is to meet the 
needs of both. Every phase of com- 
munity life today affects the farmers 
of the immediate vicinity. Study 
should be given to the need for en- 


larging town boundaries to embrace 
surrounding rural areas. The cluster 
of small shops and squat homes on 
the new highway beyond the town 
limits is as disruptive as it is un- 
attractive. 

The rural town differs from the 
city neighborhood in that it is a 
multi-purpose meeting place for the 
surrounding community as well. Its 
needs are the city neighborhood 
needs—homes, schools, churches, 
stores, roads and recreational facili- 
ties plus certain others like rest rooms. 
The hotel lobby was never intended 
nor designed for this purpose. Re- 
cently I asked a farmer what kind of 
a town he wanted his family to live 
in. He had the essentials down pretty 
well, and then with a faraway look 
in his eyes, he added: “I want it 
planned so that little feet will always 
be able to run barefoot on fresh 
grass.” 

From farm, village, and town we 
pass to the region. The rural com- 


munity brings to regional planning 
two great advantages: its humanness. 
and its nearness to nature. Why not 
capitalize on these elements in every 
field; among others, in the field of 


recreation? Planning for recreation 
on the regional level is far ahead of 
limited community planning. A 
drive through the hills and valleys 
of the Tennessee area is proof of 
this. Community tourist towns can 
be found near the major dams. They 
were built with foresight, for the 
workers on the dams, and are now 
public, non-profit institutions for 
tourists. Regional planning has made 
this service possible. We have such 
examples as the Qu’Appelle Valley 
Center here in the west which is serv- 





ing farm, village and city over a 
considerable area. 

Where does the planning expert 
fit into the plan? I should explain 
at the outset that I see him through 
the eyes of the community worker. 
I think of the planner as a person 
who is on tap but not on top; one 
who knows that his plans will meet 
with open hostility if he does not 
know the cultural traits of the com- 
munity he hopes to serve; a person 
who learns community planning not 
only as an engineer learns to design 
a bridge but as a member of a team 
cooperating with the whole; one who 
believes that our greatness is in a 
tendency or direction and not only in 
the goals achieved; a person who 
identifies himself emotionally with his 
co-workers in order to appreciate 
their objectives. The community 
planner must be well versed in the 
social sciences and in adult educa- 
tion. He will know that communities, 
like people, differ, and that variety ‘is 


the common trait of community self- 


help. The community planner is 
convinced that he must start with a 
small group and work out to encom- 
pass the interests and needs of the 
entire community. Above all else he 
will recognize that the voluntary 


democratic method, high as its price 
may be, is the only sure method in 
the long run. 

The boundaries of rural society 
are extending to embrace the advan- 
tages of the urban. We must deter- 
mine that this desirable development 
does not undermine the fundamental 
rural values. We are an envied re- 
gion in a resource-hungry world. We 
have here the new if rough begin- 
nings of a culture uniquely ours to 
fashion and direct. Planning con- 
cerns itself with the future. We have 
the resources, the energy, and the 
will to sing with the Oriental philo- 
sopher of old: 

“More numerous forsooth are those 
dawns that have not yet dawned.” 


SOCIAL PLANNING 
(Continued from page 20) 

services; a large number of interested 
and energetic citizens to work with 
the staff in the many phases of this 
most interesting and important job. 
With these resources a community 
could achieve for itself anything with- 
in reason. Let Abraham Lincoln have 
the last word: 

“If we could first know where we 
are and whither we are tending we 
could judge what to do and how to 
do it.” 
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Sharing Leadership 


by Anne D. Sugarman 


Test Cases 

In Winnipeg a group of thirty 
women with an important organiza- 
tion problem, decided to test out the 
relative merits of an old and a new 
method of conducting a meeting. 
Which would provide a better solu- 
tion in the shorter time, parliament- 
ary procedure or the group develop- 
ment method ? 

Two periods of twenty-five minutes 
were allotted to making this experi- 
ment. What happened? First, with 
a chairman presiding who was famil- 
iar with parliamentary procedures, 
the meeting received a motion for 
consideration. In turn, speaking to 
the motion, three people stated their 
views at length. Though others 
seemed to be wanting to contribute 
a thought, it was difficult to find the 
opportune moment to get into the 
discussion and they gave it up and 
remained silent. Fifteen minutes 
later, several amendments to the mo- 
tion were encumbering the discussion 


and confusion arose as to the proper 
procedure, all of which took up more 


Meanwhile the 
group was no nearer to clarifying the 
issue and the vocal people were re- 


precious minutes. 


stating their strongly held opinions. 
(pathy confronted 
the chairman and she delayed putting 
the vote quite evidently hoping for 
further opinions, but when the time 
set had elapsed, they still were not 
forthcoming. 


on many faces 


The second part of the experiment 
began by dividing into small buzz 
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each with leader and a 
Settled in the circles, 


everyone leaned forward eagerly and 


groups, a 


recorder. 


the conversation went around. Every- 
one had an opportunity to state her 
opinion and the cozy hum of voices 
had chased the look of boredom from 
many In than fifteen 
minutes the recorders were ready to 
state the findings of the circles. The 
group development worker wrote the 
results on the blackboard. As similar 
points arose in several of the records, 
he put a check mark against the high 
priority decisions. 


faces. less 


The big surprise, 
considering the previous experience, 
was the variety of opinions held! 
There was even time for some dis- 
cussion of these. The consensus was 
clear and everyone knew that a mo- 
tion, if put then, would be a mere 
formality. The questions asked and 
answered had supplied the informa- 
tion lacking earlier. It had come 
out naturally and democratically, and 
the widest area of agreement on the 
issue had been reached in the short- 
est time. 


This meeting in Winnipeg was one 
of a series of educational workshops 
demonstrating group development 
methods conducted by the author, 
with professional assistance, in Sec- 
of the National Council of 

Women of Canada. The 


Council believes that the saying. “one 


tions 

Jewish 
must progress or retrogress,” is as 
applicable to an organization as an 
individual. Accordingly the National 
Education Committee planned the 





The National Education Committee of the National Council of Jewish Women of Canada 


discussing plans for the Education Workshops. 


From left to right—Mrs. E. R. Sugarman, 


Mrs. M. Bloom, Mrs. Ben Grossberg, Mrs. A. G. Volpe, Mrs. A. Siedlitz, and Miss F. Pearl. 


series of workshops to help the Sec- 
tions educational 


their study 


their 
make 
groups more effective. 


coordinate 


programs and 


In Regina, another test of group 
Could a 
contentious business matter, one the 


development was applied. 


was “too hot 
What hap- 
The opinions of dom- 
inant figures, when confined to the 


had feared 
to handle”, 
pened then? 


Executive 
be solved? 


small discussion group, appeared to 
undergo modification. The tendency 
at times of certain individuals to sway 
A method 
releases 
fails to 
govern when the atmosphere becomes 
The members 
beamed when the discussion indicated 
that they had found the way out of a 


a meeting was eliminated. 
that can reduce acrimony 
reason, which all too often 


emotional. Council 


recurring dilemma. 


In Kdmonton, when eighty mem- 
bers registered for the meeting, there 


was doubt that group development 
could be successfully practised in 
The members 
wanted a clinic on their immediate 
needs: “How can we improve the 
Edmonton Section?” Seated around 
tables for eight, the experimental 
spirit prevailed. A suggestion in the 
air earlier was agreed to: that the 
pre-arranged program, a discussion 
on a social legislation issue of con- 
siderable importance to the organiza- 
tion, be postponed. 


such a large group. 


Following the 


buzz session, two successive panels 


were drawn from the audience. And 
the result? A careful twelve-point 
self-evaluation study. Both the ex- 
perience and the solutions reached 
should prove invaluable to the future 
of this Section. Amazingly, they had 
been arrived at by people without 
experience who, under competent 
guidance, were yet able to achieve 
an objective survey of 
organization. 


their own 





In all the eight cities, including 
Vancouver, Calgary, Saskatoon, Ot- 
tawa and Montreal, a variety of re- 
sults were obtained. But one con- 
clusion was unanimous: that with the 
modern method, all club activities can 
become more interesting, more scien- 
tific and more productive to both 
Executive and members alike. To 
sum up, a new understanding had 
been gained of the three P’s—Pur- 
pose, Planning and Participation. 


What Is Leadership? 

This group exercise clarifies the 
role of leaders. It tends to relieve 
both the leaders and the members of 
a popular misconception which hin- 
ders many from accepting leadership 
responsibility. The idea of shared 
leadership is driven home when mem- 
bers of the group observe that each 
participant in buzz sessions assumes 
of the functions hitherto as- 
cribed as the functions of the leader. 
Results make it crystal clear that the 
only indispensable contribution from 
the leader is that she be well-informed 


some 


and able to get the maximum partici- 
pation from among the members. 


Instead of having five executives 
plan for thirty members, local execu- 
tives learned that by dividing off into 
buzz groups, the entire membership 
can evaluate a proposed club pro- 
gram. Having done this, a sense 
of responsibility towards their own 
decisions naturally prevails, stimulat- 
ing attendance, interest and loyalty. 
Releasing pent-up opinions and di- 
vergent tastes in programs, about 
which the executive can scarcely be 
In 


such planning sessions, a tonic feel- 


aware, has obvious implications. 


ing of new warmth and integration 
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There is no need to ex- 
press in words the feeling of unity 
which develops through the use of 
the small circles. Once an easy sense 
of two-way communication is estab- 
lished, the individual member has 
become as valuable to the leader as 
the leader is to the member. 


is evident. 


Evaluation 

Before the sessions adjourned, the 
participants took five minutes for 
filling out evaluation forms. There 
is, as a result, considerable evidence 
of how the members felt about the 
experience. A few of the comments 
were: “more points of view than 
would otherwise have been heard;” 
“a stimulation and clarification of 
my interests” (this from a member 
who had hitherto lost interest) ; 
“better insight into how I act in a 
group:” interest and under- 
standing of Council and its education 
issues; “a good adult education pat- 
tern for the still growing adult mind.” 


“new 


All Section presidents wrote endors- 
ing the experience enthusiastically, 
€.g.: 

Ottawa—*‘It enables the highest de- 
gree of participation on the part of 
the individual member and as such 
is a big step towards a truly demo- 
cratic method. Not only is there a 
sharing of thoughts but there is a 
most fascinating interaction in that 
the resultant product is greater than 
just the sum of different opinions. 


Montreal—*The workshop acted as 
a real transfusion.” 


Pioneering 

Once again the National Council 
of Jewish Women has lived up to its 
claim of being an initiating force. 





Council is possibly the first national 
organization to bring the method 
directly in program form to its Sec- 
tions. In the planning stage this 
was a cooperative effort with the 
Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation who suggested experts to team 
up with the chairman of the Educa- 
tion Committee of the National 
Council. In the Prairie Sections, the 
writer was joined by Mr. David 
Smith, who heads the Adult Educa- 
tion Division of the Saskatchewan 
Department of Education. In Van- 
couver, Mrs. Walter MacDonald, an 
associate of the P.T.A., assisted. In 
Toronto and Ottawa Mr. Tom Mallin- 
son, Research Associate of the Forest 
Hill School Project, and in Montreal 
Miss Ann Zaloha, of the McGill Uni- 
versity School of Social Work, as- 
sisted. 


To these team-mates the Council 
worker proposed the idea of adapting 
the practice of the group method of 
training to topics of inherent interest 
to the Council. Her role was that 
of resource person and observer for 
the organization, of conditions in the 
field. 


Even 


“verboten.” 
talk on the 
underlying philosophy in 


Speeches 
her 


were 
ten-minute 

Council’s 
education policy, which is based on 
three subject areas—International 
Affairs, Contemporary Jewish Affairs, 
Social Legislation—was a team-work 
item. As she spoke, buzz groups had 


already been assigned a simultaneous 


task. How is this philosophy applied 


What have I learned 
that is new to me? What did the 
speaker leave out? Polite applause 
seemed unimportant compared with 
the task of criticism just ahead. When 


in my Section? 


the results were put on the black- 
board there was a more concrete type 
of applause, for on the blackboard 
was mirrored the true reflection of 
what that audience knew about their 
national organization, or needed to 
know. 


Follow-up 

This was almost immediate. Most 
of the Sections visited have already 
reported that they have successfully 
applied and practised their new plan- 
ning and discussion skills. The mem- 
bership has risen sharply. As I write 
plans are in the making for the 
Seventh Biennial Conference to be 
held in Toronto January 25-29, 1953. 
The program provides for three ses- 
sions, all run along group develop- 
ment lines. To them the new students 
of group development from all Sec- 
tions will come as delegates. They 
will use the method they have recent- 
ly learned in planning together for 
their future. A proposal to set aside 
a fund to train selected Council wo- 
men to conduct future local programs 
may become an important mandate 
for the incoming new National Execu- 
tive to carry out. The general feeling 
is that the summer school courses at 
Qu’Appelle Valley, Saskatchewan, La- 
quemac, Quebec, and other training 
centers, can serve as a background 
to provide more trained discussion 
leaders whose help is necessary to 
sustain interest until the Sections can 
train their own leaders. 

Discussion groups have long 
formed the basis of Council’s educa- 
tion program using speakers and 
reading courses. The importance of 
the new group development ideas for 


(Continued on page 41) 














Here and There 








GOOD NEWS 
T is a great day when two long 


cherished desires granted 
Such was the day 
recently when we received from the 


(ueen’s Printer a neat Selective Cata- 


are 
simultaneously. 


logue of Canadian Government Pub- 
lications with convenient order form. 
And among the publications which 
may be ordered was listed the Cur- 
rent Affairs periodical. 

The difficulty for the ordinary citi- 
zen of knowing what is available to 
him from his government, has been 
the subject of considerable comment 
lately in adult education circles. This 
first bulletin is a start toward the 
cutting of a Gordian knot. Only a 
few of the approximately 20,000 pub- 
lications which the Government has 
for sale are listed in it. But more of 
these, and other publications as they 
apear, will be listed in subsequent 
bulletins. If you wish to receive these, 
send your name and address to: 

Supervisor of Government 
Publications, 
The Queen's Printer, Ottawa, 


® Current Affairs has been going 
to personnel of the Armed Forces for 
We have 
been receiving complimentary copies 
and grieving that we could not recom- 
mend them to our readers since they 
were not available to the general 
public. Now the lid is off and we 
hope the general public will respond 
by subscribing widely, thereby justi- 


about a year and a half. 


fying our contention that these pam- 
phlets would meet a real need. 
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No clues are given as to the titles 
in prospect but if they match in in- 
terest the ones that have already ap- 
peared, they will provide us with 
background information on some of 
the most timely and controversial 
topics of the day. Twice monthly, 
$2.00 per year, 10 cents per copy, 
from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 

@ Also available are Current Affairs 
World News Maps, issued each month, 
$2.00 per year, 20 cents per copy, and 

Outline for Discussion Leaders, for 
use with each issue of Current A ffairs, 
$1.00 per year. 


AEA 

HE Second Annual Conference 

of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A. was held in Octo- 
ber in East Lansing, Michigan, at the 
Kellogg Center, home of the continu- 
ing education activities of Michigan 
State College. Dr. J. R. Kidd of the 
CAAE was one of the five delegates 


from “foreign” countries. His pres- 
ence, together with that of Edward M. 
Hutchinson, Secretary of the National 
Institute of Adult Education for Eng- 
land and Wales, made possible the 
initial implementation of a recommen- 


dation to set up an informal consulta- 
tive committee of representatives of 
adult education organizations of var- 
ious countries. Other highlights of 
the Conference were: 

@ Establishment of a permanent 
committee for the active preservation 
of intellectual freedom. 

® Authorization of a statement of 
policy on procedures to be followed 





by the AEA in influencing legislation 
affecting adult education. 

® Dramatic presentation of the 
first AEA Annual Report in the form 
of a pageant with a four-way inter- 
communication system, spot lights, 
two narrators, illuminated charts, and 
a large cast of characters. 

® Keynote speech by Robert Blake- 
ly of the Fund for Adult Education 
on the topic: “Adult Education Needs 
a Philosophy and a Goal.” 
BETHEL AGAIN 
pes upon seven years of pio- 

neering research and experience 

in the relatively new field of training 
leaders in the skills and understand- 
ings necessary for developing effective 
groups, the National Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development will hold 
its usual three-week summer labora- 
tory session at Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Maine, June 21-July 11. 

Approximately 110 applicants will 
be accepted for this session. Persons 
involved in problems of working with 
groups in a training, consultant, or 
leadership capacity in any field are 
invited to apply. 


The purpose of the training pro- 


sensitize leaders in all 
fields to the existence and nature of 
the dynamic forces operating in the 
small group and to help them gain 
skill in operating more effectively in 
such a group. The training program 
is organized so that each trainee 
group of 15-20 persons is enabled 


gram is to 


to use its own experience as a labora- 
tory example of group development. 
Group skills of analysis and leader- 
ship are practised through the use of 
role-playing and observer techniques. 
Concentrated clinics give training in 
the skills of the consultant and the 


human relations skills. 
There is also opportunity to explore 
the role of the group in the larger 
social environment in which it exists. 
Finally, a major portion of the last 
week of the Laboratory is spent in 
specific planning and practising ap- 
plication of Laboratory learnings to 
back-home jobs. 

The NTLGD is sponsored by the 
Division of Adult Education Service 
of the NEA and by the Research Cen- 
ter for Group Dynamics of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, with the cooper- 
ation of faculty members from the 
universities of Chicago, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, Ohio State, Antioch College, 
Teachers College at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and other educational institu- 
tions. Its year-round research and 
consultation program is supported by 
a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. For further infor- 
mation, write to the NTLGD at 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


trainer in 


FROM ST. F. X. 

® To replace Rev. M. J. Mackin- 
non in the Sydney office of the St. 
Francis Xavier Extension Department, 
Rev. George Topshee has been ap- 
pointed, with the title of Director of 
Urban Education. In this post he will 
have charge of The People’s School. 
popular radio and study club pro- 
gram conducted jointly by St. F. X., 
the labor unions and radio station 
CJFX in the industrial 
Cape Breton. (See Foop For 
THoucut, March, 1952). Father 
Topshee is a native of Sydney and 


centers of 


has been active in adult education 
work in both rural and urban parts 
of eastern Nova Scotia for some vears. 








® Rev. M. J. MacKinnon, Director 
of the Extension Department, has 
been named to a special mission under 
the Technical Cooperation Service 
which is to make a study of the co- 
operative movement in Southern Asia. 
This mission will also include Dr. 
H. L. Trueman and Mr. Edward 
O'Meara of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Ottawa. Father MacKinnon 
left early in January and will be with 
the mission in Pakistan, India and 
Ceylon for about ten weeks. 

@ Mr. Alex Laidlaw, Associate 
Director of the Extension Department. 
returned home early in December 
after a three-months tour of Europe 
on a Carnegie grant to study certain 
phases of adult education abroad. Mr. 
Laidlaw visited several European cen- 
ters but concentrated mainly on 
Britain, Denmark, Sweden and Swit- 
zerland. 

@ While St. Francis Xavier cele- 
brates its centenary in 1953, the Ex- 
tension Department of the University 
will at the same time celebrate its 
25th anniversary. To observe this 
event, a special convocation for the 
Extension Department will be held in 
Antigonish on July 7 and 8. A gen- 


eral conference will open on July 7, 
attended by many leaders in adult 
education and the cooperative move- 
ment. Honorary degrees will also be 
conferred on several outstanding fig- 
ures that have been associated with 
the Extension Department during the 
past twenty-five years. It was at this 
convocation that an honorary degree 
was to be given to the late A. B. Mac- 
Donald, but the ceremony took place 
shortly before his untimely death in 
September. 


ELSEWHERE 
© Rupert Ramsey has been named 
Director of Extension of the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan. Mr. Ram- 
say was formerly general secretary 
of the Agricultural Institute of Can- 
ada. 

@ Mr. John Tett. Director of the 
Community Programmes Branch of 
the Ontario Department of Education, 
has joined the RCAF with the rank of 
Wing Commander on a special two- 
year assignment. While Mr. Tett is 
on leave of absence from the Depart- 
ment, his position will be assumed 
by Mr. K. L. 


Director. 


Young, Assistant 
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FURTHER EDUCATION ON BBC 

News of the first appearance of 
some radical new jet airplanes, and 
the ghastly crash of two of them, 
monopolized the columns of the slim 
newspapers in England late last sum- 
mer and the appearance of a new 
department in the BBC went un- 
noticed by the press. Perhaps even 
on a dull news day there would have 
been little attention paid to it, but 
the establishment of a new division 
in the BBC for Further Education 
may be the big news of that month 
as it will be measured in the future. 

For about two years now an en- 
thusiastic team led by Joseph Trena- 
man has been conducting an experi- 
mental project in Further Education. 
Programs were designed for such 
special groups as miners, planned 
and carried out with the assistance 
of leaders of the special group. 
Objectives were clearly stated in ad- 
vance and at the conclusion of each 
broadcast series an attempt was made 
to measure how successful it had been 
in meeting them. For the most part 
the programs were designed for in- 
dividual listening but organizations 
were often asked to assist. 

The BBC has concluded from these 
experiments that a policy for broad- 
casting in support of Further Educa- 
tion should take full advantage of an 
ability which radio possesses exclu- 
sively—the ability to reach into every 
home. The special educational op- 
portunity of radio is, it is felt, to 
interest and stimulate those who at 
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present make little or no use of the 
educational facilities provided by 
other agencies. The emphasis of the 
new policy, therefore, is on the indi- 
vidual in his home. 


In settling the scale of its activity 
under the new policy, the BBC has 
had regard also to the preference of 
the majority of listeners for enter- 
tainment in the evening after their 
work. The programs will form part 
of the main Home Service and Light 
Programs and will cater both to 
audiences with special interests (in- 
cluding young people) and to lis- 
teners in general. There will be 
ample and continuous consultation 
with officers and individuals active in 
the general field of Further Educa- 
tion. Adult leaders all over the 
world will be watching the results. 


ADULT RESIDENCE SCHOOLS 

Sir Richard Livingstone has long 
been saying that it is the residence 
characteristic of the Danish Folk 
High Schools that best explains their 
effect in the transformation of Danish 
rural life during the past century. 
Whether or not this claim is correct, 
the growth of residence schools is 
the most important happening in 
adult education in Europe of the 
past five years. Developments have 
come in the four Scandinavian 
countries, Holland, Germany, Bel- 
gium, France, Austria. A kind of 
“Joint Planning Commission” made 
up of Folk School leaders from these 
countries is already meeting at regu- 





lar intervals, But the growth of resi- 
dence schools in England is news 
perhaps more remarkable than any- 
thing on the continent. 

It is therefore timely that the Fund 
For Adult Education in the first of 
its new series of Occasional Papers 
has chosen to print Guy Hunter's 
Residential Colleges—Some New De- 
velopments in British Adult Educa- 
tion. Mr. warden of 
Grantley Hall, he formerly headed 
Urchfont Manor, and he had an op- 
portunity to other schools 
first hand, as well as to study the 
records in the office of the National 
Institute of Adult Education. The 
result is a lively account of life in 
an adult school in Britain. He also 
states very ably his thesis regarding 


Hunter is 


observe 


the desired relationship between voca- 
tional education and the humane 
studies, although this does seem to 
be a digression, for a moment, from 
his main purpose. Problems of teach- 
ing and administration are well de- 
scribed; the kinds of courses given 


and a list of colleges is appended. 


\ few copies of this paper may be 
obtained free from the Canadian As- 
sociation for Adult Education who 
have been distributing it in Canada 
on behalf of the Fund For Adult 


Education. 


BRITISH COUNCIL STUDY BOX 
The “kit.” or collection of materials 
on a single subject gathered together 
in one container, has long been 
familiar to people in adult education. 
Years ago the University of Alberta 
mailed out thousands of kits con- 
materials for debates and 
The Joint Planning Com- 
mission used to send out its 


taining 
speeches. 


infor- 


mation in kits. The Canadian Welfare 
Council loans out kits on subjects 
like juvenile delinquency; the CIITA 
sells study kits on topics in inter- 
national affairs. These projects have 
been received with varying degrees 
of success. In Australia the Univer- 
sity of Sydney has an even more 
ambitious plan, sending kits on many 
subjects—dramatics, public speaking. 
community music—with pamphlets 
for the group member and a teaching 
guide for the leader. In this way 
groups in the most remote regions 
are able to receive some assistance 
from the University. 


But the most thoroughly conceived 
plan that we have yet seen is the 
Study Box project conducted by J. 
Cawson for the British Council. Other 
projects had been critically examined 
before this was launched and the 
short-comings noted. The box itself 
is made of an inexpensive but tough 
substance usually used for carrying 
films. Inside are a collection of 
pamphlets and booklets that are rele- 
vant, timely and well written, deal- 
ing with various phases or aspects of 
a particular topic. An introductory 
pamphlet is specially prepared for 
the Box and fifteen or more copies 
are inserted so that each member of 
the study group may have access to 
it. A special guide is prepared for 
the instructor of the group to help 
him plan the assignments and utilize 
all of the materials with skill and 
insight. Wall charts and posters are 
included where possible. Quite often a 
dramatized discussion script is en- 
closed so that the problem may be 
introduced to the group in a dramatic 
way. Usually, gramophone 
records (that play at 78 rpm speed) 


too, 





are in the packet, along with one or LEADERSHIP 
more film strips. (Continued from page 35) 
The boxes are planned for use all 


: revitalizing the program and lessen- 
over the world in adult schools, mis- 


ing the dependence of the group on 
professional speakers was wisely 
recognized by the National Council. 


sions, universities, trade union meet- 
ings and other places where adults 
study together. The topics are those , : ss 
which organizations outside of Bri- “Operation Group Development’ 
tain have requested: Adult Education, has been a success. There is toa 
Agricultural Cooperation, Amateur dence that the results are being 
Drama, Consumers Cooperation, Edu- watched by organizations whose 
cational Methods, Industrial Rela- Problems of getting maximum mem- 
tions, Parliamentary Government. bership participation are similar. 
The Press, Trade Unions, Village The Education Committee of the Na- 
Life and several: more. tional Council of Jewish Women of 


Samples of two or three of these Canada is convinced that the best 


study boxes may be seen in the Way to widen democratic practices 
offices of the CAAE. The subjects 1m our troubled world is to begin 
are interesting in themselves but the where we are with whatever means 
way in which the project has been we have and “watch the ripples” in 
developed is of even greater im- our own group and possibly their 
portance. widening beyond. 


CANADIAN SHORT STORIES 
Edited by ROBERT WEAVER and HELEN JAMES 


“This collection of 24 stories ... can 
be recommended without reservation, 
to Canadian readers, or any others. 
The standard of writing in it is re- 
markably high; in almost every story 
it is excellent . . . Besides the plots 
which bind them together, these 
stories have also been chosen because 
they depict, in faithful illustration, 
the lives Canadians lead in a dozen 
widely differing areas of this 
country. They are important, both as 
glowing examples of our best writing and as living snapshots of our 
ways of life.” The Montreal Gazette 
“Let us say at once that the volume is not only notable as an event 
in our cultural history but also impressive as a body of writing.” 


$3.50 Globe and Mail 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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THE INCREDIBLE CANADIAN, by 
Bruce Hutchison. Longmans, Green 
and Company, Toronto, 1952. pp. 
x, 454, $5.00. 


The publishers of this book describe 
it as a candid portrait of Mackenzie 
King, his works, his times and his nation. 
After reading through 450 pages, marked 
by a great exuberance of style, I found 
myself setting up a variety of reserva- 
tions, and at four different levels. I 
think the author’s judgments of Mr. King 
are a good deal more realistic than those 
he passes upon other actors on the 
political scene. Some of these actors are 
almost catapulted on stage; and what 
they are allowed to say sounds a bit 
constricted and even constrained. Mr. 
King’s works may well speak for them- 
selves; as to his times, we may be too 
close to them to wish to pass any sort of 
final judgment. 


The nation, by contrast, comes off 
much less well at Mr. Hutchison’s hands. 
Mr. Hutchison likes to argue that in 
Canada we get the kind of government 
we deserve: no better, no worse. But if 
the notion of the nationhood of Canada 
is not a good deal more resolute, re- 
sponsive and generally attractive than 
this account makes out, then many 
reputable Canadians are being persistently 
deceived and misled. 


There are appealing aspects to this 
book which pushes back many frontiers 


of Canadian biography. There is not a 
single “documented” reference quoting 
chapter and verse; but if this had been a 
necessary condition, the book could never 
have been written. One can be whimsically 
sceptical of some of the two-party con- 
versations, where the context seems to 
require that the author either was present, 
or had immediate access to someone who 
was The constitutional evolution of 
twentieth century Canada has not been 
quite so straightforward as we are here 


asked to believe. I think Mr. Hutchison 


is quite wrong, for example, in saying 
(p. 150) that in 1926 Mr. King 
“destroyed the last vestigial remnants of 
the royal prerogative in the issue of 
dissolution”. The nature of the royal pre- 
rogative places it beyond destruction by 
any individual. I am not aware that 
Mr. King ever set himself such a task. 
He may have battled against the King’s 
representative and have carried an elec- 
tion; but the issues before the voters in 
that election were simpler than the refer- 
ence to the royal prerogative suggests. 


Some parts of the book — the whole 
1926 “crisis” among them — are 
brilliantly written. There is much of 
Dickens, and almost too much of Shake- 
speare; and if the successive likenings of 
Mr. King to Pecksniff, Uriah Heep, 
Galahad, Galahad with the accents of 
Jove, Sherlock Holmes and Machiavelli 
are really to be believed, one imagines 
that with this compass of virtuosity Mr. 
King must have missed his calling. 

Whar then of the picture of Mr. King 
that emerges — a man outwardly self- 
assured, yet indescribably lonely? There 
is “the radical in politics who, in life’s 
essentials, was a conservative”; the 
prophet “who preached the future but 
was anchored in the past”; the worldling 
“who had built his own monument to be 
remembered in this world, while all his 
hope lay in another”. What of the man 
who was massive by some standards, puny 
by others? Perhaps there will always 
cluster around the memory of Mackenzie 
King partisans on the one side, detractors 
on the other; those who put the politician 
ahead of the statesman, the compromiser 
before the convinced reformer. Well, 
despite all the “bouncing, cautious gait 
of one walking on invisible eggs’, a con- 
siderable figure walks through these 
pages; and, somehow, in a _ strange, 
almost maddening fashion, something is 
added to the luster of the name and 
example of Canada. 


James A. Gibson 





CANADA AND THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS, 1951-52. Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, for Department of External 
Affairs, 1952. 165 pp., 50 cents. 

The best single source of information 
about the United Nations and Canada’s 
participation in UN activities continues 
to be the annual report published by the 
Department of External Affairs. The 
latest issue marks a change from the 
calendar year to the General Assembly 
year and this transition number covers a 
period of 18 months. 

The report deals, in separate chapters, 
with the main political and _ security 
matters that have been considered; with 
the economic and social problems, such 
as Technical Assistance, Human Rights, 
aid for Korea and her children; with the 
work of all the specialized agencies; with 
the trusteeship problems; legal matters; 
and finance and administration. 

Obviously a good deal of ground is 
covered but each separate section is 
concise and to the point. The manner 
of presentation makes it very easy for 
anyone to find the information wanted 
and then to determine the most important 
relevant facts with a minimum of effort. 
The position taken by Canada on the 
various issues is summarized briefly and 
Canada’s contributions to the relief and 
aid programs are stated. 

The report opens with a foreword by 
Mr. Pearson which serves to set it in the 
general framework of Canadian foreign 
policy and to throw the various aspects of 
the report into proper perspective. 

Anyone who wants to have reliable 
information about the part Canada is 
playing in the UN and what progress 
is being made on the multitudinous prob- 
lems that confront that body will do well 
to have this report within easy reach. 

A complete set of the reports from 
1947 on can be secured from the Queen’s 
Printer. The charge for the set of five 
volumes is $2.00. 


K. E. Bowlby 


EVERYMAN’S UNITED NATIONS, 
Department of Public Information, 
United Nations, New York. (Ryer- 
son Press, Toronto) 3rd Edition, 
1952, 388 pp., $1.50. 

This presentation of the UN and its 
activities has the advantage of including 
in one volume a brief summary of all the 
important issues that have come before 
that body since its formation. * It also 
contains a section on the history and 





United Nations 


YOUR UNITED NATIONS 


A guide to the United Nations. 
Lavishly illustrated with excellent 
photographs, this is a description of 
the permanent home of the United 
Nations alongside the East River, in 
New York. 50 cents. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT 
ON THE WORLD 
SOCIAL SITUATION 
This report has special reference to 
standards of living. It covers: 
Health, Food and Nutrition, Hous- 
ing, Education, Work and Employ- 


ment, Income and Welfare, Social 
Conditions, etc. $1.75. 


TRAINING FOR SOCIAL 
WORK 


An International Survey. Provides 
a detailed description and analysis 
of training for professional social 
workers in various countries. Sug- 
gests national and _ international 
action that would help to solve prob- 
lems of training. $2.00. 


ECONOMIC MEASURES IN 
FAVOUR OF THE FAMILY 


A survey of laws providing for eco- 
nomic measures in favour of the 
family in various countries. Covers: 
family allowances, food, housing, 
fuel, furniture, clothing, education, 


transport, holidays, savings, earnings. 
$1.25. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
299 Queen Street West 
TORONTO 
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origins of the United Nations and the 
functions of the various organs. Being 
an official publication of the UN, it has 
to be acceptable to all sixty member 
countries and the need to be completely 
impartial in reporting controversial 
issues sometimes makes the accounts less 
illuminating than those written primarily 
for Canadians. 


K. E. B. 


CANADIAN REGIONS, D. F. Putnam, 
Editor. J. M. Dent & Sons, Toronto. 
1952, 601 pp., $7.50. 

Professor Putnam of the University of 
Toronto has produced a book which will 
be a basic reference for many years to 
come. Dr. Putnam is the editor and 
principal author; Drs. Brouillette, Kerr 
and Robinson have contributed chapters 
on Quebec, British Columbia and the 
“Northland” respectively. The book 
should be of use to laymen and students, 
as the technical terms employed are 
clearly and simply explained in the intro- 
ductory chapter on the “Physical Back- 
ground” of Canada. The bulk of the 
book consists of careful descriptions of 
the principal Canadian regions, the Mari- 
times, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie 
Provinces, British Columbia and _ the 
“Northland”. Data applying to Canada 
as a whole has been assembled in the last 
three chapters. 

In each section the underlying rocks 
are discussed, then the appearance of the 
landscape, the climate, the wild life and 
forests, the density of the human popu- 
lation, industries, and finally the cities 
and towns are described. The book is 
lavishly illustrated with useful maps and 
photographs which have undoubtedly 
added to its cost. The amount of infor- 
mation included, which has never before 
been assembled in one place, is another 
outstanding feature of the book. Much 
of the work of Canadian geographers is 
now presented for the first time, making 
the basic facts of Canada’s geography 
much easier to understand than formerly. 
Perhaps the scope of the work can be 
indicated by mentioning that the maps 
depict such diverse subjects as Cows in 
the Maritimes, Early Railway Lines in 
Southern Ontario, The Highway Net of 
Quebec, The Average Annual Moisture 
Deficiency in the Prairie Provinces, The 
Functional Plan of Vancouver, and the 
Density of Indian and Eskimo Popula- 
tion in the Canadian North. 

This book is a compilation rather than 
an interpretation of facts, and is there- 


fore likely to become out of date in a 
decade or two, but the maps concerning 
climate, landforms and geology are a 
permanent contribution to the study of 
Canada. This is the largest book on 


Canadian geography yet published and 
it is an essential handbook for those 
interested in this subject. 


D. Q. Innis 
CHANGING CONCEPTS OF TIME, 
by Harold A. Innis. University of 
Toronto Press, 1952. 133 pp., $3.00. 

This is the last work from the hands 
of Harold Innis. Fatally ill, he main- 
tained his habitual industry, revising four 
essays which had previously appeared in 
pamphlet form. In this final slim 
volume he left us plenty to think about. 

The title is unsatisfactory as a guide 
to the content. The Innis theory of the 
effect of changes in the media of com- 
munications on concepts of space and 
time are given full-scale treatment in his 
two previous works, Empire and Com- 
munications (1950), and The Bias of 
Communication (1951). Here, the theme 
that links five seemingly unrelated essays 
is the United States. Dr. Innis has ex- 
pressed, forcefully and courageously, his 
concern both as a Canadian and as a 
citizen of the world with the dangers of 
American imperialism — cultural, eco- 
nomic, political and military. 

Cultural: ‘We are indeed fighting for 
our lives. The pernicious influence of 
American advertising reflected especially 
in the periodical press and the powerful 
impact of commercialism have been evi- 
dent in all the ramifications of Canadian 
life. . . We can only survive by taking 
persistent action against American im- 
perialism in all its attractive guises.” 

Economic and political: ‘“Militarism 
becomes a necessity for the continued 
export of goods and for continued em- 
ployment.” 

“American imperialism has replaced 
and exploited British imperialism 
Canadian nationalism was synematically 
encouraged and exploited by American 
capital. Canada moved from colony to 
nation to colony.” 

Military: “In the United States a 
general as President has been regarded 
almost as a rule.” “Under the American 
Constitution reliance on force has become 
increasingly necessary .. .” 

These are brilliant, provocative 
essays. The wide range of his mind is 
revealed in the multitude and diversity 
of his references, a treasury for scholars. 





Flashes of Innis humor sparkle unex- 
pectedly from the small print of erudite 
footnotes. 


Innis was a believer in the oral tradi- 
tion. If you can gather three or four 
friends to spend an evening reading and 
discussing each of these essays, you will 
discover raw material for hours of 
stimulating controversy. For example, 
Innis says of Canada: ‘We have never 
had the courage of Yugoslavia in 
relation to Russia and we have never pro- 
duced a Tito . .. Whatever hope of con- 
tinued autonomy Canada may have in 
the future must depend on her success in 
withstanding American influence and in 
assisting the development of a third bloc 
designed to withstand the pressure of the 
United States and Russia . . . Freedom 
of speech and of the press has not only 
been weakened directly as a result of 
American influence but indirectly as 
Canadians yield to the acceptance of 
standards imposed by the United States.” 


Critics have complained in the past 
that Innis was often difficult to under- 
stand. Certainly that criticism does not 
apply here. It should be evident from 
these few quotations that he has expressed 
his views in unmistakeably clear fashion. 
Now the problem is to discover men and 
women with the interest and the courage 
to read, discuss and support such heretical 
thoughts. 

Albert A. Shea 


FUNDS AND FOUNDATIONS by 


Abraham Flexner. 
York. (Musson, 
146 pp. $2.75. 


When Abraham Flexner reached the 
age of 85 the New York Times sent a 
reporter out to interview him. After a 
long search the reporter at last found 
the author at Columbia University 
where he had just enrolled for a course! 
Dr. Flexner has been a distinguished 
author and teacher for many years but 
has never ceased to be a student. His 
latest volume, slim in size, doesn’t begin 
to give information about all the founda- 
tions so much in the news these days, 
but it provides a means of looking at 
them and appraising their value in 
modern society. In addition there is a 
careful review of the work of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and the Carnegie 
Corporation. 


Harpers, New 
Toronto) 1952. 


J. R. K. 
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CANADIAN SHORT STORIES, edited 
by Robert Weaver and Helen James. 
Oxford University Press, Toronto, 
1952. 248 pp. $3.50. 

A natural first comment on this volume 
of short stories is appreciation of the fact 
that the CBC has made possible first the 
hearing, and then the publication, of 
short stories, a number of which would 
have had little other chance of publica- 
tion in the present condition of Canadian 
journalism. After that, it is essential to 
add that the stories are worth publishing, 
and that some of them show unusual 
sensitiveness and literary skill. 


It is obviously neither easy nor sensible 
to generalize very much about a volume 
written by twenty-three authors who do 
not profess to be united by any common 
literary approach or point of view. Yet 
the book does leave some general impres- 
sions: the impression that there is a 
strong feeling on the part of most of 
these writers for the actual shape and feel 
of the Canadian scene (especially the 
country but also sometimes the city); the 
impression that there is a good deal of 
more or less autobiographical awareness 
of first experiences of minor but real 
suffering, frustration, or isolation; the 
impression of the exploratory and to some 
degree difhdent character of some of the 
best work in the book. 


Of the more introspective stories in the 
book, James Reaney’s The Bully (in spite 
of its elaborate ending) seems to me one 
of the best. Of the more objective, 
Roger Lemelin’s Stations of the Cross is 
neat and lively in its local color. Tech- 
nically, Ethel Wilson’s story is perhaps 
in a class by itself, if judged for verbal 
ease, force and finish. 


- 


N. J. Endicott 





CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
OVERSEAS AWARDS 
Fellowships and Scholarships 
in France and the Netherlands 
Second Series 1953-1954 
Applications due April 1, 1953 
Forms and regulations available 
at Canadian universities. 

Address correspondence to: 
Awards Committee, 
The Royal Society of Canada, 
National Research Building, 
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Pamphlets | 





HOUSING AND PLANNING 


HOUSING IN CANADA. | Special 
issue of “Canadian Welfare’, De- 
cember, 1952. Canadian Welfare 
Council, 245 Cooper St., Ottawa. 
30 cents. Special rates on quantity 
orders. 

This issue of Canadian Welfare con- 
tains a number of well-written articles 
by authorities in the field of housing. 
A description of housing legislation, as it 
applies to the lower income group, is 
followed by a practical description of 
how to use it. The case for subsidized 
rental housing is accompanied by the 
arguments of its opponents. Administra- 
tion of public housing as a new profes- 
sional field in Canada is outlined in 
some detail. The article, “Housing for 
Older People’, deals most particularly 
with the housing of elderly people in the 
towns and cities. An interesting account 
is given of successful public low rental 
housing projects in Canada. The 
appended reading list is brief, but 
weighty 

The Canadian Welfare Council in pub- 
lishing this pamphlet have given us more 
than another useful contribution to 
students, or another compilation of facts 
and figures — so often the staple diet 
of housing literature. There is evidence 
in these articles of a new professional 
skill dealing in positive terms with one 
of the most complex problems of our 
time. The housing expert is revealed, 
not as an individual, but as a number of 
specialists, each contributing to a work- 
ing procedure, with better housing the end 
product. 


Subsidized low rental housing has 
been, and will continue to be, unpalatable 
to most Canadians. The less fortunate 
of our citizens who may be poorly housed, 
represent a contradiction to the widely 
held trust in progress as the ultimate 
benefactor of all. Progress in the broad 
sense means expansion and, by corollary, 
neglect of that once attained — a process 


incompatible with rehabilitation of the 
run-down districts of our cities, 


This booklet is well worth reading 
and belongs in the library of everyone 
interested in housing. 


R. Fairfield 


HOUSING AND TOWN AND COUN. 
TRY PLANNING. United Nations 
bulletin, three times a year, prepared 
by the Housing and Town and 
Country Planning Section of the 
Department of Social Affairs. 
Ryerson Press, Toronto. $1.50. 


With the fourth issue of this “bulletin” 
its publishers adopted the practice of 
choosing a single theme for each issue. 
(““‘Bulletin” seems rather a misnomer for 
a glossy paper publication of 100 to 150 
pages, lavishly illustrated.) Number five 
on Community Facilities and Services 
(March 1952) surveys the physical 
aspects of community facilities and 
services in large-scale housing develop- 
ments. Examination of other facets of 
this question 1s promised for future 
bulletins. 


The leading article by Jaqueline 
Tyrwhit (now on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto) outlines in general 
terms the types of community facilities 
that need to be provided with each 
housing settlement to meet health, eco- 
nomic and social requirements. Articles 
follow giving specific information on 
Israel, Sweden, the United Kingdom and 
the United States, with a_ selected 
bibliography and glossary of terms. A 
“country study” of housing in the USSR 
completes the table of contents. 


Bulletin number six on Housing in 
the Tropics would appear from its title 
to have no particular usefulness to Cana- 


ee 


dians. However, it also contains “a 
manual for developing an aided self-help 
housing program” which should be 
generally useful to persons experienced in 
the field of housing who have not had 
extensive experience with this approach. 








LIFE IN USSR 


How can we find out what life is really 
like in the USSR now? The answer is 
that we can’t, with any certainty, as long 
as the Russian rulers are determined to 
prevent the free flow of information and 
travellers. But here are five pamphlets 
and a periodical which purport to tell 
us “the truth” about life behind the 
curtain. We can judge their veracity by 
what we know of the authors and of the 
organizations which them, and 
we can check them against each other. 


SOVIET LIFE TODAY by Harry 
Schwartz. Behind The Headlines 
Pamphlet vol. XII, No. 6. Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, 
Toronto, 1952. 16 pp. 15 cents. 


LIFE BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN. 
Armed Forces Talk No. 418, 1952. 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 5 cents. 


THE PEOPLES OF RUSSIA by Father 
Joseph Ledit, S.J. Vol. 2, No. 5. 
SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE LAW 
by L. B. Shapiro. Vol. 2, No. 10. 
SOVIET POLITICS by W. A. 
Phillips. Vol. 3, No. 6. Current 
Affairs for the Canadian Forces. 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 10 cents. 


NEWS FROM BEHIND THE IRON 
CURTAIN. National Committee 
for a Free Europe, 110 West 57th 
St., New York 19, N.Y. 

Reading and comparing these is a dis- 
appointing exercise for anyone who hopes 
to find a ray of light to relieve the gloom 
which pervades the columns of our news- 
papers and periodicals, and the speeches 
of our after-dinner orators, whenever the 
Soviet Union is under discussion. The 
picture which emerges from such an 
“objective” pamphlet as that by Harry 
Schwartz, who is specialist on Soviet 
affairs for such a reputable paper as the 
New York Times, published by such a 
“non-political body” as the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, is not 
in essence different from that created by 
such frankly propagandist efforts as 
those of the National Committee for a 
Free Europe, whose Radio Free Europe 
supplied the material for the U.S. Armed 
Forces Talk. 


All economic life in the USSR is con- 
trolled by the government: industry, 
banking, transportation, retail trade and 


sponsor 


agriculture. Priority is still given to 
heavy industry and armaments so that 
Soviet war potential is formidable, but 
there is a shortage of consumer goods. 
Prices are high; inequality of wages is 
encouraged to provide the incentive for 
more production. Housing is extremely 
short: the typical Soviet family lives in 
one room sharing kitchen and bathroom 
with other families. There is no political 
freedom; minorities have no rights; all 
organs of public information and educa- 
tion are controlled; the common fate of 
those who oppose, or do not cooperate 
with, the regime is deportation to a slave 
labor camp. 


Such are the familiar outlines of life 
behind the iron curtain whether told in 
the sober factual style of the CIIA 
pamphlet or in the personal dramatic 
stories of the U.S. Armed Forces Talk. 
The pamphlets for the Canadian Armed 
Forces deal more fully with various 
aspects of Soviet life and add some 
original touches. For example, in A 
Comparison of the Standard of Living 
in Canada and the Soviet Union, which 
is slipped unannounced in with Soviet 
Russia and the Law, the point is made 
“that Canada is a rich country with a 
standard of living second only to that of 
the United States. The level of consump- 
tion in the Soviet Union would compare 
more favorably with that of the poorer 
Western European countries such as 
Spain or Italy, and is substantially higher 
than that of China, India or other Asian 
and African countries.” This is worth 
remembering when we discuss the appeal 
of communism to Asia. 


Mr. Phillips, 


in his Soviet Politics, 
which seemed to this reviewer the most in- 
teresting and best-written of the Canadian 


pamphlets, gives us an answer to the 
question many of us have asked ourselves: 
how can the average Russian accept the 
horrors of life in a police state? The 
answer is “short memories”. “The State 
has shortened memories by such simple 
devices as withdrawing old newspapers 
from circulation, by rewriting histories 
very frequently, by avoiding public refer- 
ence to any mistakes made by the present 
leadership in the past. Thanks to censor- 
ship and progaganda, the Soviet citizen 
knows no other basis for comparison than 
his own immediate past.” 


A special word should be said about 
News from Behind the Iron Curtain. 
According to its publishers, “the basic 





policy of the magazine is to let authenti- 
cated fact speak for itself.”” This size- 
able periodical contains information 
gathered from interviews with refugees, 
from monitored satellite radio reports, 
and from newspapers and publications 
in communist-dominated Europe. These 
are strung together by a brief connective 
commentary. There is a morbid fasci- 
nation in reading the quotations from 
the communist papers, and radio, espe- 
cially their comments on western affairs. 


The cumulative effect of so much 
invective and falsehood is to this reviewer 
like a slow overdose of poison: either it 
sickens and revolts the taker, or it builds 
up a gradual immunity. We do not 
recommend this periodical as regular 
reading, but its initial impact is terrific 
in the literal sense of that word. Anyone 
needing specific information with which 
to combat Communist propaganda 
charges will find it here in abundance 
and the periodical is distributed upon 
written request to those expressing a 
genuine interest in the subject matter. 


H. R. 


® A popular illustrated pamphlet on race 
entitled WHAT IS RACE? is now avail- 
able from Unesco. It replaces, ““What 
Science Says About Race’’, referred to in 
the article in FOOD FOR THOUGHT, 
December 1952, but never released to the 
public. 


University of Toronto Press, 92 pp. $1.00 
® COMMUNITY SERVICE NEWS is 


a quarterly publication of Community 
Service, Inc., Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
($2.00 a year) devoted to the upbuilding 
of small communities and rural life. The 
purpose of Community Service, Inc., is to 
promote the interests of the community 
as a basic social institution, concerned 
with the economic, recreational, educa- 
tional, cultural and spiritual development 
of its members. Its office has come to be 
a center for consultation on the wide 
range of problems connected with reviv- 
ing vital community life. 


Other services include a loan library, 
box libraries for study groups, a corre- 
spondence course, and mail order service 
for publications related to community 
life. The Selected List of Publications 
Available is really a comprehensive 
bibliography on all aspects of small 
community life. 





Just Issued—Two New 


STUDY KITS 


No. 7—CANADA AND UNDER- 
DEVELOPED AREAS 


No. 8—CANADA AND NATO 


Each kit contains a full study 
outline to guide your discussion, 
over ten pieces of reading material 
and pointers on how to set up and 
conduct a study group, as well as 
extensive reading list. 


Each kit is 40c 


Prepared and distributed by the 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


230 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario 











FILMS ON PLANNING 


Descriptive lists of films and filmstrips 


on Housing and Town and Country 
Planning are available from: 


The Community Planning Association 
of Canada, National Office 


309 Somerset St. West, Ottawa. 


The Canadian Film Institute 
172 Wellington St. Ottawa. 


The National Film Board, Ottawa, 
and regional offices. 


® COMMUNITY PLANNING ® 
Its Urgency for Toronto Region 


is the title of an extension course of ten 
lectures being offered by the University 
The 


subjects of the lectures include all the 


of Toronto, January 29 - April 2. 


topics which are being most hotly debated 
Fee, $10.00. 


in Toronto now. 





— 


Filmstrip Lectures 
on Money Management 


Timely! Practical! On Free Loan! 


You will enjoy using our interesting, informative 
Money Management filmstrip lectures. They are vivid 
enough to hold the interest of students, practical 
enough to stimulate discussion among adults. Each 
comes complete with a silent filmstrip for use on a 
35-mm filmstrip projector, directions for use, and a 
prepared talk to read as pictures are shown. HFC film- 


strip lectures are used from coast to coast as effec- 
tive aids in teaching 
M M S Sew GW Winn 
oncey anayement. 
: , 5 Director of Consumer Education 
Household Finance Corporation 


lease send me 35-mm filmstrip lectures checked below on free loan for one week. 
| will pay return postage. I have listed dates at least one month in advance of date 
I plan to show them. I have checked below the filmstrips I want:— 


Budgeting for Better Living. (black and white) Date wanted 


How to develop a plan for managing money. 
108 frames. 25 minutes 


What Is Your Shopping Score? (black and white) 
Techniques of buying and how to become a skillful shopper 


64 trames. 10 minutes. 


Dressing Well Is a Game. (black and white) 
How to achieve a satisfactory wardrobe for the whole family 


77 trames. 18 minutes 


How to Stretch Your Food Dollars. (color) 
112 frames. 27 minutes. = 


Household Finance Corporation of Canada 
) uid. I » 
Practical Guides for Consumer Education Department No. FT 2-3 
Better Living 80 Richmond Street West. Toronto, Ontario 


Consumer Education Department 


HOUSEHOLD Address 
FINANCE 
Covperation of Canada 


Established in Canada in 1928 





Announcing .. - 


PROGRAM GUIDE 


A Directory of Free and Inexpensive Publications 


(Successor to the Survey of Program Materials) 


PROGRAM GUIDE contains a wealth of material for leaders of com- 
munity groups. It lists and describes over 700 publications under 


thirty subjeet headings such as 


ARTS AND CRAFTS, HOUSING AND PLANNING, RECREATION, 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, RELIGION, FAMILY WELFARE 


It also tells where and how each can be obtained 


25¢ PER COPY 


ORDER FORM 





THE CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
143 Bloor St. West, Toronto 5. Ontario. 


Please send copies of PROGRAM GUIDE 
cheque (payable at par Toronto) 


for which | enclose 
money order. 


Name 


Address 





